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OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantc Mutual 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
NEw YOrE, January 24, 1885. 
The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of 
the Company, submit the followina Statement 
of its affairs on the 31st December, 1884. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Janu 


ary, 1884, to 3lst December, 1884.... ..... $3,958,039 44 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
NN 5, Hs oikn 000040656866 0ecécececesanss ,417,756 70 





Total Marine Premiums 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 


1884, to 3lst December, 1884............... $4,006,271 04 
Losses paid during the same 
POTIOG. ...0000- cece ccccccccece $2,109,919 20 


Returns of Pre- 
miums and Ex- 


$787,789 40 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of New York Stock, 
City, Bank and other Stocks 
Loans, secured by Stocks and otherwise... 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 


$8,776,685 00 
2,005,100 00 


~» 


ED isivn vccccncsccesacesscecensscce 440,000 00 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable....... 1,454,959 73 
I 9866 565 Doh dansteccadcancccccccene 261,544 65 
BUNGEE, ccccvecceseveses tenia bi cemaniiws $12,938,289 38 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1880 wiil be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or theirlegal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the third of 
February next, from which date all interest thereon will 
cease. The certificates to be produced at the time of 
payment and cancelled. 

A dividend of forty ver cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company, for the year ending 
31st December, 1884, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the fifth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
William H. Macy, Jas. G. De Forest, 
Cc. A. Hand, Chas. D. Leverich, 
John D. Hewlett, T. B. Coddington, 
Willlam H. Webb, Horace K.Vhurber, 
Chas. P. Burdett, William Degroot, 
E, W. Corlies, John L. Riker, 
A. A. Raven, Adolph Lemoyne N. Denton Smith. 
Wm. Sturgis, Robt. B. Minturn, George Bliss, 
Benjamin H. Field,Chas, H. Marshall. Henry E. Hawley, 
Josiah O. Low, William Bryce, William D.Morgan, 
Horace Gray, John Elliott, Isaac Bell. 
Wm. E. Dodge, 
JOHN D JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President 


J. D. Jones. 
Charles Dennis, 
W. H. H. Moore, 
James Low, 
David Lane, 

G. W. Burnham, 





Catalogue No. 75 


of some Old and New Books recently received, compris 
ing many USEFUL, CURIOUS, and RARE just issued 
and will be sent free to any address. 
DAVID G. FRANCIS, 
17 Astor Place, New York. 
CHOOL BOOKS IN FOREIGN LAN- 


guages. Miscellaneous Books tn Foreign Languages. 
Catalogues on application. Foreign Periodicals. 





CaRL SCHOENHOF, Lmporter, 144 Tremont St., Boston, 


| 





GOOD BOOKS FOR REI ERENCI 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
WEBSTER’ 
Condensed Dictionary. 


= 


Q ) “ i, : is 
Soo Pages. 1,500 Illustrations. 

Of special value to all who desire a fresh, fu 
and trustworthy dictionary tor constant use ont 
desk or in the travelling bag 

THE CONDENSED is not a reprint, but an 
entirely new compilation on a novel and ori | 
plan, which allows more matter in the same space, 
with the same type, than any other dictionary. I 
isthe latest, ana its etymologies and detinitions 
are thorough and accurate. 

Besides other valuable information the appendix 
contains a pronouncing vocabulary of over 24,000 
proper nemes—a_ feature found in no other 
abridged dictionary. 

Sent by mail, ] ostp rid, on re int oO} £1.80 
OF THE WORLD. 
Although recently pubiished this work has 

already attained a sale of nearly 75, copi 

It contains 38 maps an® valuable statistics, is 
bound in flexible c.oth, ar *he mest beautif 
and complete work of if ver issued f1 
the American Press. 40 > 

THE HANDY ATLAS cu “Yes “song many 
valuable features: , 

| Maps showing Standard Time, i vs of 
all the States, Commercial Map ou. > ted 
States, Maps of the Principal Cities of “Os, 
Recent Polar Explorations, Central Afvia 2 ‘ 
und the Soudan, Alaska, ete., ete. ¢; . 
ica ff 
Sent to any address on re ceipt of 50 cents, . 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, 
New Y 


rR. 


755 and 755 Broadway, 


~ IMPRESA DI VENDITE, 


IN ITALY 


rso Victor Emmanuel; 


MILAN, 37 C 
ROME, Salles Dante; 

FLORENCE, 10 Corso Victor Emmar 

On the 14th Aprtl, 1885, will be sold by 
LAN, 37 Corso Victor Emmanuei, the 
of works of art of M. le COMTE 1 
LAQUA, containing i 
Luini. Moroni, Breughel, Ru 





ete., ete.; SCULPTURES, class are ry 
ANTIQGUE FURNITURE tA 
JOLICA of Gubbio, FP 

BRONZES of XVth 





Frankenthal, Capodimon 
riosity 











Immediately after the preceding date will be s ‘ 
gallery of pointings, principally of Italiar s s of 
EV th and ¥vith centuries, painted Worx], be ing to 
M. le MARQUIS COSTABILI, of Ferrara 

Catalogues will be delivered grafts by Mr J. H. Bates, 
41 Park kow, New York, or at the Impresa oc! Vendit 
MILAN 

An edition de lure of the Passalaqua ection, with 
25 phototype pilates, will be sold at the o! 20 francs 
Have you a Collection ef Books that 

RneEaS Calaloguing f 

THE LIBRARY CATALOGUE AND INDEX ts intended 
for private collections Itis arrange? so that any» book 
can be referred to by anfhor and swt f as & as by 
tte of work Simple vet thorough. Highly approved 
by those who have use! ft 

THE LIBRARY CATALOGUE ANT) INDEX is hand 
somely bound and lettere! In e volume tar C3,xs 
inches), made of the best paper, and will be mailed, pos 
paid, to any address, on receipt of $2.50 by the publishers 

TNSTON, 


SHEPARD & JO:;1N 


146 Monroe St., Chicago, IL 


HOUGHTON, MIFFI 


PUTNAMS 


\ 


‘ 


HAVE NOW AD 


prporpgy9ge } qorne¢ 


AWARD OF FI 


LAl M LA EY 


Homa } vathic 


res 
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M 


bX LAF 
iladeiptis, 
, Washington The oldest 


s¢ in th s. Established it 


For 44 Years 


Larne sVoO 





SONS, 


‘ 


M 


s 


edi ine. 


. well bound 
f prive 
rk on the 


ore 
Hom eopathi 
i 


Hams, 


THE 
. 
Diamond 
“S. DAVIS, JR.,” Cincinnati, 
Have given satisfaction for the evenness and richness of 


their curing. Sold by leading Grocers 


RF PORT OF 


FOR 


" EXECU- 


py 7 
4.444 
l] tive Committee with full information regarding 


rip of petition to Legis 
of Niagara, to J. HK. 


the movement and f 
servaiion of seenery 
Cor. Sec 
York City 


jature tor pre- 
HARKKINUN, 


Niagara Falls Association, P.O, Box lub, New 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub- 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt is sent unless requested. 

The paper is stopped at erpiration of the subscrip- 
tion, unless previously renewed. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check or postal order payable 
to Publisher of the NATION. 


When a change of address ts desired, both the old and 


new addresses should be given. 
Address THE NATION, Box 79 
Publication Office, 210 Broadway. 


1, New York. 


Seale of 
Agate 
lines. 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING 


{No deviation.) = 





Onany page not specified, 15 cents per line 
each insertion; with choice of page, 
A column (140 line s), $20 each 
choice of page, #27. 
page (3 columns), 360 each insertion; 
choice of position, 880, — 
Twenty per cent. advance for top of column or — 


20 cents. - 
with 


insertion; pain 


with|— 


other preferred position, when specified; where 


positions are not specified, advertisements are oa 
classified as far 
order of size, the largest at the top. 
cent. advance for 


as possible and arranged in|—— 15 


Twenty per cuts, fancy or|— 
other letters not comprised in THE NATION fonts, and 
all other special typography. (Subject toapproval.) Cuts 
are inserted only on inside pages of cover or fly-leaves, 
not on outside of cover, nor on pages numbered for bind 
ing. 

Marriage and Death N 

DISCOUNT on 
#500. 0 per cent.; 
Credits are made December 281. 


Jotices, 50 cents each, 


yearly accounts amounting to #250, 
$1,000, 


Ona yearly 


10 per cent.; 15 per cent.; 8750, 2 
25 per ce nt. 
account amounting to 52 pages the discount is one- 
third 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect. 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P. M. 

THE NATION is sent free to those 
as long as advertisement continues 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week 
coptes. The Subscription List is always open to inspec- 


tion. 


who advertise in it, 


is 8,500 


* Copies of THE NATION may be procured in 
Pe of B. F. Stevens, 4 Tr: rg lg ar Square; 
George Street, 30 Cornhill, E. HF. Gillig 
& Co., 449 Str: md, and Amcrican 4 Reading 
Room, 8 Haymarket. 


Domestic. 
ki: “YES Fitted with proper Glasses. Field, 
Marine, and Opera 


LA Glasses, Telescopes, Micro- 
scopes. Acoustic Cane for Deafness, Ear Cornets, etc. 

H, WALDSTEIN, Optician, 41 Union Square, New York. 
Catalogues by enclosing stamp. Established 1840 


E SSRS. CO7 TIER & CO., Domestic 
Artistic Furniture-makers, 144 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 











“The Cruise of the Brooklyn.” 


Three Years on the South Atlantic Station; 
interesting accounts of places visited in Bra- 
zil, Uruguay, Patagonia, Mozambique, Mada- 

and Saint Helena.—J. B. L. & Co. 


with 


gascar, 
1885. 
Printed from type on fine laid paper, wide 
margins, handsomely bound in fine cloth, and 
profusely illustrated. Price, $5.00. 
The books are being sold very rapidly. 
copies still on hand. Apply to the author, 
Lieut. W. H. BEEHLER, U. 8. Navy, 
Office of Naval Intelligence, 
Navy Department, Ww ‘ashington, D. C. 


A few 


Decoration. 
MESSRS. COTTIER & CO. 


Interior Decoration. 144 Fifth Avenue, 
Y ork. Artists in Stained Glass. 


Yo02 MA. V TE LS AND ha gong 
Open Fire-Places for Wood or Coal zie, ete. 
etc. T.B. SEwART SOS. ° 75 W. - Twenty third St., N. Y¥. 


For Sale. 


q7 as SSRS. COTTIER & CO.’S, IM- 
£1 ported Pictures, highest class. 144 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


High-class 


New 











Professional. 
“NOCH KNIGHT, 


Attorney at Law, Portland, Me. 
Spe clalty of Commercial Collections throughout Maine. 
OSEPH F. RANDOLPH, New Jerse v 
Law Of Offices, Jersey City Nd J., & 120 Broadway, N. Y. 








V ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., Designers 
i in Interior Decoration and all Art work, 14a ritth 
Ave., N. Y. 





C “UR SON, 


Wok 
Law, St. Paul, Minn. 


Loans ne; gotiated. 





ATTORNE Y-AT- 


Collections made. 


Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, by States; second, by Towns. 
Connecticut, Hartford. 


TEELE’S BOARDING AND DAY 
School for Young Ladtes.—Experienced and suc- 
cessful teachers in all departments. 
Fall term begins Sept. 24 GEORGE W. STEELE. 





CONNECTICUT, Lyme. 
ILACK HALL SCHOOL.—A family and 
>) Preparatory Schoo: for a few boys. Thorough 
instruction and careful training. Best of references 
xiven, CHARL*s G. . BARTLETT, Principal. 
“INDIAN A, Terre Haute. 
IOSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
A School of Buginoerine. 
CHARLES O. THOMPSON, President. 








MARYLAND, Annapolis. 
NNAPOLIS FEMALE INSTITUTE. 
—Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies and 
L Littie G irls. Mrs. RICHARD WELSH, Principal, 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
a TON UNIVERSITY 


Address the Dean, 


Law School. 


EpmunpD H. Bennett, LL.D. 


Massac HUSETTS, Boston. 
hd STITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical,and Mining Engineering, 
Chemistry, Architecture, ete. JAMES P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 
FRANCIS A. WALKER, Pres. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, No. 68 Mz i iboroush v7 
MISS PUTNAMS FAMILY AND 
i Day School for Young Ladies reopened Se at 
be r 25th, 1884. One vacancy in Family Department. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 
DAMS ACADEMY. —Preparatory 
Boarding School for Boys. Second term 


began 12th January. 
Address for information, 


and 
year 


w TLLIAM Ev ERETT, Master. 





MASSACHUSETTS, S. Ww illiamstown, Berkshire Co. 

“REYLOCK INSTITUTE.—A PRE- 

Z paratory School for Boys. Terms, #450. € “atalogues 
on applic ation. GEORGE F. ‘MILLS. _ Prine efpal. — 


MASSACHUSETTS, :, West Bridgew ater. ’ 
OWARD COLLEGIATE Institute.— 
Boarding and Day School for Girls and Young 
Women. Address ~ Principal, PhD. 


IELEN MCGILL, i 
Graduate of Swarthmore Coll., Boston T niv., 


Newnham Coll, Cambridge, England. 


and 





MiIcHican, Ann Art 
*“CHOOL OF PH. AR. MACY, UNIVERS]- 
ty of Michigan. Pharmacy analytical and manu. 
fac turing chemistry. High-se book preparation required, 
ALBERT B. PRESCOTT, Dean. 


New Jersey, New Brunswick, 13 Livingston Ave. 
HE MISSES ANABLE’S English and 
French Boarding and Day School Fa ‘Young La 

dle s and ¢ ‘hildre nw ill reopen Se ptembe ri 





NEw York, Suspension Bridge. 
E VEAUX COLLEGE.—Prepares for 
the Universities, ete. Terms, $350 per annum. 
_ WIL FRED H. MuNRO, A.M., President. 
New York, U c 
M®*sS. F TAT lr: s SCHOOL for YOUNG 
Ladies.—The next school year begins Thursday, 
Sept. 18, 1884. 





Applications should be made € early. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Phils adelphia, 1350 Pine Street t. 
A ISS ANABLE’S English, French, and 
German Boarding and Day Se hool for Young La 
The thirty-sixth year begins ‘Sept. 24, 1884. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 
Chestnut Hill. : 
TRS. WALTER D. COMEG YS and Mijs 
Bell’s English and French Boarding and Day 

School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. 21. 


dies. 


Norwood Avenue, 


PENNSYLVANIA, WEST PHILADELPHIA 
JNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANTA. 
I. DEPARTMENT OF ARTs, four-years’ classical 
course. Degree A. B. 

Il. TOWNE SCIENTIFIC ScHoor, five-year courses in (a) 
Chemistry, (b) Geology and Mining, (c) Civil Engineering, 
@) Dvnainical Engineering, (e) Arc hitec ture, leading toR 

,and to technical degrees, P. C. (Practical Chemist), M 


. E., E. M., Architect. 
aT “WuartoN ScHOOL OF FINANCE AND Economy. 
Courses in Constitutional Law and Public Administra 


tion, Political Economy, Mercantile Law 
Finance, Banking, Railroading. Degree Ph. 

IV. COURSE IN PHILOSOPHY, four vears. Enel! sh, Latin, 
French, German, Mental and Moral Philosophy, Mathe 
matics, General Science, extended inetruc tion in Biology 
with laboratory work. Degree Ph. B. 

Liberal elections in and between the ‘se courses at close 
of Second Year. 

V. CoURSE IN Music. 
gree Mus. Bac. 

VI. MepicaL ScHoOoL. Three-years’ graded course with 
ontk ynal fourth year. Degree M. D. 

VIT. DexraL SCHOOL. Two-years’ 


and Practice, 


Two-years’ graded course. D¢ 


graded course. De 


| gree D. D.S. 


Vili. VELERINARY SCHOOL. Three ior’ graded course 
similar to European schools. Degree V. 

Clinical and lohoratory advantages a Santen nt feature 

in these three schools. 

IX. LAW SCHOOL, ‘Iwo-years’ course; diploma admits 
to ve snnsylvania Bar. Degree LL. B. 

BIOLOGICAL ScHOOL. Two-years’ 
te mate laboratory work. Certificate admits to Medical 
School without examination. Special courses. 

XI. DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY. _Two-vears’ post 
rr adn: ite course in numerous subjects leading to degree 
*h. 

In making inquiry ple ase specify department. 

tev. Jesse Y. BurK, Secret 
University of Pennsylvania, West Philade “Iphia, Ba. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Georgetown Heights. 
WE CEDARS.”—A_ Select School for 
Young Ladies, occupying an entire square of 
well-shaded ground in the northwest section of the city. 

Every facility for a thorough education in English, the 
Languages, Music, and Art Studies. 

_Ae ldress Miss EARLE, 1916 35th St. 

GERMANY, , Hanover, 52 Grosse Rarlinge. 
‘A ' he SS HILKEN’S Boarding School for 
Young Ladies. 


Address H. G. HILKEN, Box 723, 


course, with ex 





Baltimore, Md. 


The S 


Sauveur r Summer 
College of Languages. 
TENTH SESSION—From July 6 to August 14. 


The College will be opened on July 6, at the 
University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 

BRANCHES TAUGHT: French, German, Italian, 
Spanish, Latin, Greek, Sanskrit, Hebrew, Anglo- 
Grammar, Formation of 
Modern English from the Norman Conquest. 

FACULTY: 25 teachers. Attendance last year, 
455 students. 

For BOARD and ROOM, address the Manager, 
Mr. Wim. A. Deering, A.M., Burlington, Vt. 

CIRCULARS may be had at the book stores of 
F. W. Christern, New York; Carl Schoenhof, 
Boston ; W. R. Jenkins, New York ; at Prof. A. 
N. Van Daell, 1715 Spruce Street, Philadelphia ; 
and will be sent to applicants by Prof. F. I. Mer- 
chant, Shurtleff College, Upper Alton, ill.; Prof. 
J. H. Dillard, Norfolk, Va., and by 

L. SAUVEUR, LL.D 
Germantown, Pa. 


DROC K WA y TEACHERS’ AGENCY, ¥ 
Times Building, Chicago, will supply superinten- 
dents, grade teachers, specialists with positions in Cen 
tral, Western, and Southe rn States for ensuing year. 


(CHARLE Ss Ww. STON VE, Tutor for Hart vard, 


Saxon, Comparative 





68 Chestnut Street, Boston, 
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The Only Pure W iteedlea W ater is the 


WAUKESHA GLENN, 
The Well-known ~ 


table waters 


Reigns alone among natural dietetic 


after another fallen away. 


mer and winter—/. e.. 48 degrees. 


Address T. H. BRYA 


Waukesha is a most ce 
FREE— 


Bank Draft, Postal Order cistered L 


7, ants. 


ENGLISH LADY, WITH GREAT 
oad velling experience, speaking German, French, 
and Italian, at present in Rome, wishes to travel as cha 
peron or companion to young ladies ora family. Would 
xivelessons in Latin, history, art, and litera cure of dite 
rent countries. Unexce ptionable references in) New 
York and England. Addre-ss 5 ML ADAMF,” 

Nation Office, New York City. 


, Express, or Re; 


1 GERMAN GENTLEMAN OF CUlL- 
rs ture, fine musician, speaking also French,Spanish, 
and Eng lish, desires a position during the summeras | 
companion, secretary, or tutor with a family travelling | 
in Europe. Address Evrore, Box 186, 1258 Broadway 


LADY GRADUATE OF 





SEVERAL 


| 





a years’ experience in teaching, ans three-years’ 
course of study at Oxford, Enuland, desires a position 
this fall. Address a. T. M., Florence, N. J | 
| 
( “RADUATE OF SPANISH AND AME- 
7 rican U ntversities open for engagment to teach 
~ —// language and literature. Practical journalist | 
also. Address  Docror, 310 West 50th St.. New York | 


j ILE. DE MALTCHYCE IS READ} 
d to accept the direction of the French Departmen 
in a College or Seminary, or that of a whole Educationa 
Institue. Ref, Prof. Ferdinand Bocher, Harvard Uni 
versity, Cambridg ze, Mass. Address | 
492 Main St., Worcester, Mass. | 

— . | 


DRINCIPAL WANTED.—To purchase a | 
boys’ school. It is located ina beautiful and health 
ful place, and ts ina prosperous condition. All the ap 
os are first-class. Price #2,500. Terms easy. 
ossession immediately, if required. Apply to A. LOVELL 
& Co., 16 Astor Place, 


WTOR WANTED TO 
charge of two boys to be sent East. Must give his 
whole time to their supervision and instruction. Address 
with references, experience and terms, C. GRIFFIN 
P. O. Box 2548, San Francisco, California. 


Ne w York. 


TAKE FULL | 


y ae COLLEGE OFFICERS WiI0 ARE 
looking for an instructor in , atin. 


Please communicate with L. are of the Nation. 


NE FRUIT AND 


ORNAMENTAL TREES 


ROSES* — Stamps for our Lilustrated and 

escriptive Catalogues. They contain 
GRAPE full and accurate information about 
WEE Gee allthe Oldand New Fruits. Trees, Roses, 
ete., with cultural directions, and are 
the most complete published. No. 1, | 













A? 
Fruits, including Small Fruits, — ed.). 19¢. No. 2 


Ornamental Trees, etc., lic. No. 3, Strawberries. | 
No. 4, Wholesale. No. 5, Roses, free. 

EL LWANGER & BARRY, 
Mt. Hope Nurseries. Rochester,N. ¥. | 





Tre as 
Ss Sl eaueenes TEACHER. = 
t BY FRANCIS W. PARKER. =) 
cs 
@ 
ee 


om 
fetal A Paper for Teachers and Parents, $1.00, 
© Teachers Pub. Co., 335 Wabash Av., Chicago. 





Binder for the Nation 


(RUSSELL’'S PATENT), 


To receive the current numbers in a convenient 
Substantially made, bound in cloth, with 
Holds one 


Papers easily and neatly adjusted. 


form. 
The Nation stamped on in gold. 
volume. 
Sent, post-paid, on receipt of #1. 

Address Publisher of the Nation, Box 794, 
New York. 


Jightful summer resort on the Chicag« 


A Waterbury Watch is sent with every 
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The Week. 

Tue action of several Republican Congress 
men and Senators, including Messrs. Hiscock, 
Millard, and Bayne, in calling upon President 
Cleveland and expressing their hearty ap- 
proval of his inaugural address, and their wil- 
lingness to support him in administering the 
Government with the = spirit 
therein manifested, is highly commendable and 
significant. It shows that there are some 
in the Republican party who are able to realize 
that the campaign is and — that 
the country has interests which are higher 
than those of any party. What the country 
needs is a plain, honest administration of the 
Government; and if President Cleveland en 
deavors to give it that,he will not only deserve 
but will receive the support 
except those blind partisans who would rather 
see a bad Administration than have their plans 
for 1888 upset by a good one. We have had 
a surfeit of politics in the administration of the 
Government for the past eight years. The 
electoral controversy of 1876 and 1877 carried 
the partisan bitterness of the campaign far into 
the Hayes Administration, and almost into the 
campaign of 1880. The 
the New York Collectorship in 1881, cul- 
minating in the assassination of Garfield, 
had a similar effect. Partisan critics of President 
Cleveland are hoping for such a wrangle over 
his policy as will weaken his Administration, 
but they will be disappointed. The spirit of the 
time, as well as the character of the President, 
is against it. There is no marplet like Blaine 
in this Cabinet, and there are no signs of such a 
party quarrel as he brought on in the spring of 
1881. 
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As a general rule, even those who opposed 
Mr. Cleveland most bitterly during the can- 
vass are, now that he is President, treating 
him with respect, or at all events with civility. 
There are, however, some exceptions to this 
rule. On Wednesday there was a debate in the 
New York Senate over the proposal to adjourn 
in honor of the inauguration at Washington, 
which drew from Senator Gilbert a piece of 
campaign denunciation of the President, in 
which he spoke of his inauguration as a 
‘*disgrace” and ‘‘disaster.””. In Boston, a 
few days ago, that eccentric theologian, 
Joseph Cook, in a so-called religious lecture, 
delivered himself of a tirade still more offensive 
and indecent. We have received at this oftice 
within a few days a medal which some bitter 
Republican partisan has actually gone to the 
expense of having struck off simply for the 
purpose of inscribing on it insulting remarks 
about the President. All this only shows that 
a good many Republicans still feel very sore 
over their defeat. The number, we know, 
is diminishing every day, but nothing 
but time and experience of the new Adminis 
tration will wholly extinguish their rancor 
We refer to the matter now, however, simply 
for the purpese of reminding them that per- 
sonal denunciations of the President are in 


these times somewhat dangerous, and that it is 
to refrain from 
1 lie 


of ‘removing’ obnoxious persons in power un 


the duty of every good citizen 


them, at all events in lawfulness 


public 

happily has become a very familiar idea in our 
day, and the country swarms with cranks and 
fanatics, in whose brain the incautious 
talk of 


murder or 


sensible men may sow the seeds of 


outrage. Moreover, inthis coun 


try the old spoils system still has such a hold 


on the imagination of the worst portion of 
the population, that it furnishes tens of thou 
sands with a reason for wishing to get a re 


forming President out of the wav, which 


may any day, under the influence of 
liquor or disappointment, ripen into action 
The excited people who thought the country 
would be ruined, and proposed to sell thei 
property at fifty cents on the dollar, if a Dem 


cratic President came into } 
ht mind, and are goit 
Let the others 

belief that 


President Cleveland was a stupid profligate, if 


all restored to their rig 
on with their business as usual 


who worked themselves into the 


they cannot at once get over their delusion, at 
least keep a watch on their tongues 
The 


selection of Mr. Charles $8 


child as his First Assistant Secretary in 
the Treasury, is) probably the very best 
answer which Mr. Manning could give 
at present to any doubts which have been 


inspired by his political antecedents, as to 

his fidelity to 

to the principles on which he means to manage 
Mr. Fairehild 


held the State 


civil-service reform, and as 


the Treasury. who has not been 


in office since he Attorney-Gen 


eralship in 1876-77, is a man in every respect 
political, personal, and professiot il,of the verv 
highest standing, a promoter of eve ry ood 


cause, a reformer through and 


and eminently qualified both by attain 
ments and experience for the work of 
his new place in Washington. Mr. Manning 
would never have put Mr. Fair 


if he-did not mean to purify the 


manage it on business principles. Both he and 
Mr. Whitney have chance of honest fame 
which does not come to men once in fifty 
years, and we cannot help believing that they 


are aware of it and will use it 


A curious claim is put 





dent Cleveland ought to retain Collector Ret 

ertson in office bee se he has refused use 
the patronage of his office in the interest of 
politics, and has administered it on civil-ser 
vice-reform principles. The persons who make 
this claim seem to have short memories. What 
was the Collector doing at Chicago at the time 
of the last National Republican Convention 

Was there in that city at that ea more en 
thusiastic or active Biaine ma han he Wha 
was he doing throughout the campaign but 


throwing all his influence i: 


favor of Blaine’s 
Not more than a fort 
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tions to the Government The questien is s 
rus wed te the sin sf ferms, \ Is t i the 
mal nterest that the Government shi i 
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rior lien, or fix such terms of payment as is 
earning capacity and the proper developmet 
of the adjacent territory will permit: and 
1 Care being taker that no securit Tay 
held shall be lost or impaired, we think that 
ntelligent public opinion will favor th 
latter policy very decidedly The burdens 
imposed upon the Government are sufficiently ; 


extensive and onerous, without 


The 


ship are already sufficic ntly taxed 


any unneces 
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resources of statesman 
and if 


there was a time poorly adapted to the enlarge 


sarv additions 


every 


ment of public functions and to new experi 
ments in administration, that time is the present 
The Democratic party should be in no haste to 
add railroading to its other responsibilitie 
Ex-Secretary Teller’s defence of his action 
in the matter of the Backbone Land Grant, if 
not entirely conclusive, is decidedly more re 
spectable than the attack pmade upon him hy 
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Senator Van Wyck. Since the wind began to 
blow against land-grants a few years ago, the 
Department of the Interior has repeatedly 
called the attention of Congress to the law 
and the facts relating to the so-called 
lapsed grants. The law has been settled 
by the Supreme Court in the sense that a 
Congressional grant of land remains in force, 
notwithstanding a failure of the conditions of 
the grant, until a forfeiture shall have been de- 
clared by law. To all intents and purposes, 
therefore, the Backbone Grant was in the con- 
dition of a grant where there had been no 
breach of conditions. The Secretary of 
the Interior was bound legally to see it in 
that light. Nevertheless, he had held back 
the patents some years, in order to give Con- 
gress the opportunity to pass an act of for 
feiture if it should choose to do so. No 
such action was taken, but in place of it a peti- 
tion was filed in the Department by certain 
members of Congress requesting the Secretary 
to withhold the patents still further. Sucha 
request, Mr. Teller justly remarks, is entitled to 
no more consideration than a petition from an 
equal number of private citizens in any walk of 
life. The railroad company, which had finally 
earned the lands, had rights in the premises, 
and the question for the executive branch of 
the Government to consider was whether these 
rights should be still further denied or post- 
poned at the instance of a few private persons. 
It is alleged by Mr. Van Wyck and others that 
the company claiming the grant was not the 
same one to which it had been originally 
made, and that the transfer from the 
old company to the new one was not valid. 
Upon this point the opinion of the Attorney- 
General stands opposed to that of Mr. Van 
Wyck. But evenif the opinion of the latter 
be the better in point of law, it is not the one 
which the Secretary of the Interior is bound to 
follow. Very fantastic notions get abroad at 
times regarding the value of legal authority, 
but the framework of government has been 
constituted in such a way that the opinion of 
the Attorney-General must prevail over that 
of Senator Van Wyck in a case properly 
brought before him, in the same way and to 
the same extent that it prevails over that of 
Justus Schwab. 


General Hazen has sent a request to the new 
Administration that the court-martial proceed- 
ings ordered in his case be not dismissed, alleg- 
ing as an excuse that rumors had come to his 
ears that such action was contemplated. As 
nobody else has heard such rumors, there was no 
apparent cause for the General’s uneasiness. 
He will have an opportunity to answer the 
charge against him of having been guilty of the 
extraordinary conduct of censuring his superior 
officer, the Secretary of War, both in official 
communications and in public interviews, and 
all for the purpose of removing from himself 
the blame for the failure of the Arctic Relief 
Expedition and the consequent death by 
starvation of a part of the Greely party. This 
blame was placed directly upon him by the 
court of inquiry, and if President Arthur had 
done his full duty promptly, General Hazen 
would have had his case settled by court-mar- 
tial many months ago. 





We trust that the court-martial will make a 
thorough examination of General Hazen’s con- 
duct in the relief-expedition matter and give a 
final decision upon it. The text of the charges 
seems to justify such a course. It wasshown at 
the court of inquiry that his negligence, or wil- 
ful disobedience of orders, was the direct cause 
of the failure of the Proteus expedition to estab- 
lish a relief station at the point where the subse- 
quent experiences of the Greely party proved 
it to be most needed. General Hazen, instead 
of obeying directions and putting instructions 
for the establishment of such a station into his 
official orders to Lieutenant Garlington, merely 
slipped a memorandum for such instruction 
into the envelope containing the orders, and 
privately told Garlington to pay no attention 
to it. Having done this extraordinary thing, 
and having been exposed in it, he devoted him- 
self to inditing official criticisms on the 
course of the Secretary of War, and to ‘‘ work- 
ing” the press of the country with whitewash- 
ing explanations of his conduct. 


The deadlock over the Senatorial question in 
Illinois has reached the stage of turbulence 
and personal violence. Of course all hope of 
useful legislation has been abandoned while 
men’s thoughts are excited by the opposing 
claims of parties and persons to the high office 
in dispute. It cannot be said that the contro- 
versy is any nearer settlement now than it was 
on the day when the Legislature assembled, 
since if Mr. Morrison and General Logan 
shoula both withdraw, the tie vote would still 
prevent an election. It has been surmised 
that some scaly Republican member might be 
bought with an office, or some corrupt Demo- 
crat with money, to give to one or the other 
party a clear majority. It is scarcely possible 
that such a transaction could be consummated 
in the blazing light which has_ been 
thrown upon the actors in the struggle, and 
we feel very sure that neither Colonel Morri- 
son nor General Logan would be a party to 
any questionable methods for securing the 
prize for which they have been respectively 
nominated. The only outcome now discern- 
ible is a vacancy in the representation of 
Illinois in the Senate until a new Legislature 
is chosen by the people. 





Word comes from Iowa that the Prohibition 
Liquor Law, which has been in force since 
July last, is confessedly not a success. It is 
enforced in only a few counties; in others it 
is openly disregarded, with no efforts on the 
part of the authorities to enforce it; in a few, 
spasmodic attempts are made to enforce it, but 
with indifferent success. Throughout the State 
liquor is sold openly, and in the larger cities 
and towns the number of saloons has increased 
rather than diminished. In some cities and 
towns the law is openly repudiated and a li- 
cense law is really enforced in its place; but in 
nearly all parts of the State the liquor traffic is 
in full blast, with no check of any kind upon it, 
and no revenue therefrom accruing to the local 
treasuries. One result is that the municipalities 
are embarrassed for funds to carry on their gov- 
ernments. The benefits from this state of affairs 
are so small as to be scarcely perceptible. In a few 
strongly rural communities, public sentiment is 
enough opposed to liquor selling to secure the 


enforcement of the law, but everywhere else 
its presence upon the statute-book is a farce, 
the influence of which is demoralizing and 
harmful. This is the experience of every 
State in which a prohibitory law has been en- 


acted. 





Professor Felix Adler, in his ethical sermon 
on Sunday,made asharp attack on the managers 
of the House of Refuge for teaching the in- 
mates such Christian dogmas as the divinity of 
Christ, the power of the Holy Ghost, and the 
immaculate conception. He holdsthat although 
these dogmas may not be sectarian as between 
Christians, they are sectarian as against 
Jews, Unitarians, and Agnostics. He de 
clares that there are twenty or thirty 
Jewish children in the Refuge, who do not 
accept these doctrines, and yet are compelled 
to listen to them, and whose parents would 
protest against them ** with might and main,” 
‘if they thought their protest would meet with 
anything but bitter scorn.” He admits, how- 
ever, the inconvenience which would result 
from allowing each child to have the full re- 
ligious service of his choice performed for his 
benefit, and he doubtless foresees the possibility 
that there would be in that case such fre- 
quent changes of faith among them that 
it would be very difficult to minister adequately 
to their religious needs. So he proposes that 
all religious teaching should be dropped, and 
that the young criminals should instead thereof 
be ‘‘ taught noble ambition by reading good bio- 
graphies,” in combination ‘‘ with a good read- 
ing-room, a well-drained playground, and a use- 
ful trade.” Weare afraid, however, this pro- 
gramme also would make a terrible rumpus. 
Whois to select the biographies? Would they in- 
clude that of Christ,or Socrates, or Marcus Aure- 
lius,or Spinoza, or Darwin, or Francis of Assisi, 
or Xavier, or Napoleon, or Luther, or King 
David: or Leo X., or Voltaire, or William 
Wilberforce, and if not, why not? They 
could hardly be confined to American ‘ self- 
made men,” who began by sweeping out a 
store, and ended by owning several millions of 
money in ‘‘ gilt-edged securities.” 


The decision of the General Term of the 
Supreme Court that James D. Fish can be 
examined as a witness concerning his relations 
with the firm of Grant & Ward may lead to 
interesting revelations. The public will be 
greatly surprised if asharp examination of Mr. 
Fish does not disclose a good deal of valuable in- 
formation. He is pretty generally believed to 
know more about the extraordinary transactions 
of the firm than any other man except Ward 
himself, and if he can be induced to tell it, the 
whole community will be the gainer. If he 
isan innocent man, the opportunity to clear 
himself is now presented; but this theory of 
his relations to the firm is not s istained by the 
plea of his counsel that he ought not to be 
asked to testify, lest by so doing he may crimi- 
nate himself. If we can get his full statement 
of the firm’s operations, and then get Ward's 
for comparison with it, we shall be in a fair 
way to find out the true history of this 
memorable swindle. 





News of trouble between Guatemala and 
Nicaragua growing out of the canal treaty with 
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the United States comes opportunely to justify 
the action of the Senate in rejecting it. It is 
stated in the //erald’s Washington despatches 
that ‘‘ President Barrios (of Guatemala) has 
practically declared war against Nicaragua, by 
insisting upon a course on the part of the 
latter State, with respect to a consolidation 
of the Central American republics, which 
Nicaragua cannot accept; and that the un- 
derstanding at the State Department is that 
this attempt to stir up trouble with Nicara- 
gua was prompted by the new relations which 
this nation has offered to assume toward the 
United States.” Here would be a notable 
chance to initiate a spirited foreign policy, by 
sending a few regiments of soldiers, specially 
recruited for the purpose, to Central America 
to restore order and hold Guatemala in check. 
It might be supposed that Guatemala would 
come to order at the word of com- 
mand from Washington, thus dispensing with 
the need of military force, just as France al. 
lowed herself to be beckoned out of Mexico 
without compulsory process. Such a concep- 
tion would be entirely faulty, for the reason 
that among the Central American republics 
fighting is the national pastime, involving no 
more sense of responsibility than a ‘*‘ shindy ” 
at Donnybrook Fair. If Guatemala has 
any real or fancied wrongs to avenge upon 
Nicaragua, the fact that the United States 
stands behind Nicaragua will have no more 
effect than the fear of punishment in another 
world. The distinction between theoretical 
and applied force has the same value in Cen- 
tral America that it has in the Sudan. 





The debatesin the House of Commons on the 
vote of censure pretty thoroughly disposed of 
the charge against the Ministry of having be- 
trayed Gordon or failed him in auy reasonable 
way. Mr. Gladstone showed that when Gordon 
was first sent out it was simply to report; that 
the subsequent extensions of his commission 
were made at his own request; that his under- 
standing that no UDritish expedition was 
to be sent to support him was complete ; that 
he himself in his despatches from the first 
strongly denounced any attempt to hold the 
Sudan as impracticable ; that his first sugges- 
tion of a permanent policy of any kind was the 
despatch of Zebehr, the old slave-dealer, to be 
Governor-General, a proposal which shocked 
public opinion, and which the Tories them- 
selves condemned from the first ; and that Gor- 
don himself gave them every reason to believe 
that he was not till the end in any real danger 
in Khartum, as a retreat southward 
always open to him. It was shown, too, that 
the expedition for his relief was started as soon 
as it became evident that public opinion called 
for it; and that the Nile route was adopted, 
after full discussion, not by Lord Wolse- 
ley only, but by the best military authorities 
in England. The Suakim route would have 
called for between 30,000 and 40,000 camels, 
and would have been most perilous for 
any large body of men, owing to the scarcity 
of water. On the Nile the expedition was 
carried up more than half way—that is, to As- 
suan—in Cook’s steamers, and was sure of 
water all along. Finally, what brought about 
the treachery at Khartum was the near ap- | 


| an excuse, but it 





was | 


} 


have precipitated it at any time—in October as 
readily as in January. 








The Marquis of Hartington’s speech was 
mainly directed to showing that the Ministry 
had in all they had done merely followed 
the current of public opinion, which changed 
from day to day, and, as usual, took litle 
count of difficulties. This is toa large extent 
is also a confession of short 
coming. What has brought the Ministry into 
trouble is their not having had from the begin 
ning a distinctly detined policy of their own. 
When they decided that Egypt must give up 
the Sudan, they should also have decided to 
leave the garrisons to their fate, because, as they 
now acknowledge, there was no possible means 
of rescuing them. They ought not, therefore, 
to have allowed themselves to be bullied into 
making believe that they could be rescued, 
and sending Gordon out to see how it could 
Out of this initial error all the 
subsequent woe has come. What makes it 
the more deplorable is that the garrisons 
have generally the 
Mahdi, bag and baggage, and some of them 
are now fighting under his standard. There 
were in them a few, perhaps half a dozen, 
English and American oflicers, one of whom 
still holds Kassala, and 
Oliers away in the farsouth. The fate of these 
men is doubtless melancholy, but they were 
military adventurers, who took the risks of 
service under Egypt in the Sudan with their 


be done. 


since gone over. to 


out at one or two 


eyes open; and under any circumstances their 
lives Were not so valuable as to be worth the 
hundreds already sacrificed, and the thousands 
still to be sacrificed in an attempt to save them, 





Earl Granville has been explaining in 
the House of Lords that he meant nothing 
offensive when he said that he plumed himself 
lately in a debate with the Duke of Richmond 
on not having taken Bismarck’s *‘ advice” to 
seize Egypt, on the ground that he wished Eng- 
land to reserve her liberty of action under all cir 
cumstances. Lord Granville acknowledges that 
instead of ‘‘advice ” he ought to have said*‘ opl 
nion.”” He denied, moreover, that there was any- 
thing confidential in either the advice or the opi 
nion, as Prince Bismarck alleged. It was offered 
in ‘‘declarations which were not confidential. * 
Besides this, Lord Granville expressed on be- 
half of the Bntish Government 
friendly feelings toward both Bismarck and 
Germany. Great efforts are apparently being 
made to put a stop to these recriminations and 
restore the old good understanding, and Bis- 
marck, it is said, is going to play mediator in 
the Afghan difficulty, and get both the Russian 
and Afghan outposts to withdraw from the 


all sorts of 


frontier. 





It is not probable, however, that anything 
will now restore confidence in England ex- 
cept the repair and armament of the fortifica- 


| tions of Herat, and the occupation of the 


place by a very strong garrison. No matter 
what the Russians may say or promise, the 
fact has been brought out in a very emphatic 
form, that the occupation of Merv has exposed 
Herat to capture by a coup de main before 
the Amir could get any assistance from Eng- 
land, and that if the place were once in the 


proach of the relieving force, and that would hands of European tops, its recapture would 





| 
j 
j 
| 


be very difficult. Sir Henry Rawlinson pointed 


out ten years ago that “‘the place would be at 
the mercy of any 


ing Merv.” It possesses extraordinary natural 


European) Power hold 


advantages as a stronghold Phe great 
high roads from Kabul, Teheran, Balkhb 
Bokharm, Khiva, Meshed Seistar and 
Kandahar all meet in it. It has a splendid 
clinmte, and lies in a fertile valley. What is 
of most importance is that it is surrounded by 
the greatest earthworks ever seen, the origin of 
which, like the origin of the place itself 
is lost in remote antiquity The town 
which is a mile square, is) surrounded by 


an earthen parapet, if one may call it se, which 


measures 250 feet atts base, and is 40 or 60 
feet hich, and surrounded bv a sall Y " 
thick at the base and IS feet hig lr id 
tion to this there is a wet ditch 49 feet wick 

15 feet deep. In fact, if the Russians t 


Herat, it would be almost impossible to wet ther 
out The Persians tried to capture ISS 
under a Russian leader, Borowski, but we 
beaten off by the Afghans under t ed PP 
tinger. Im 1856, the Persians occupied it, alse 
under Russian inspiration, but were compelled 
to evacuate it the following vear, under 





pressure of a British invasion 

self, in which the Persian inv was f 
ined in a single engagement Alndurral 
man Khan who is on very frend! 
terms with the English, will probably now be 
subsidized for gurrisoning it with a heavy 
force, and be supplied with improved guns 
or he will be paid for letting t British ox 
cupy it. Otherwise there will be no sleep for 
the unfortunate British taxpaye for whom 
the morning news from every quarter of Ue 


terrors 


globe is now so full of 


The Afghans have brought together some force 
at Penjdeh, but, it is said, under orders t 
as soon as the Russians do. It is rumored that 
*: ) ‘ if 


agreed to retin ult i 


tto ot them to execute 


the Russians have will 
probably be difficul 
their promise faithfully. They will continue to 
send troops down to Astrabad, their base 
Caspian, and to Merv, and gradually accumu ate 


and keep the Afghans 
alarm. 


on the 


an army in these places 
and British both in a constant state of 
Astrabad, by the 1 some ten 


way thes selzed 
vears ago, although they did not deny 


If Was 
Persian territory, and for a few vears continued 
to promise to evacuate it sper dily but all the 
while kept fortifying it, and now have no more 


intention of surrendering it than of sur- 
rendering Khiva. The way the For- 
eign Office at St. Petersburg gets out of 


these difficulties is by pleading the difficulty 
of controlling officers in those distant regions, 
and, in fact, the necessity of leaving them a 
large share of liberty. The gencral in com 
mand of the force which has been getting up 
the present trouble is now set down as a ‘“‘hot- 
headed Panslavist,” and been 
disavowed, but he will not be displaced. In 
the meantime the British are concentrating an 
army at Quettah, which, if the partics should 
come to blows just now, would be overwhelm 
ingly superior in numbers and equipment to 
anything Russia can bring together, and the 
Ministry at home is evidently fully prepared 
to use it. This will perhaps have more 


pacific influence than anything else. 


has doubtless 
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DOMESTIC. 


INAUGURATION Day, at Washington, was one 
of the most successful in the country’s history. 
It was characterized by great and orderly 
crowds, splendid weather, a brilliant proces 
sion, and an elegant ball in the evening. ft is 
estimated that 100,000 visitors were in Wash- 
ington, and that 25,000 people took part in the 
procession. President Cleveland’s inaugural 
address was enthusiastically received, and has 
been so extensively published that it is useless to 
summarize it here. 

President Cleveland’s Cabinet nominations 
were sent to the Senate on Thursday. They 
are the same as indicated in last week’s Sum- 
mary. The nominations were all referred to 
committees. Senator Riddleberger objected to 
the customary immediate consideration of the 
nominations of those who were members of the 
Senate. He made a few remarks, saying in 
substance that his objection to Mr. Bayard 
arose from the belief that he was un-American. 
This violation of ‘‘ Senatorial courtesy” was 
severely criticised by both parties. On Thurs- 
day the Cabinet were unanimously confirmed 
by the Senate, Mr. Riddleberger concluding 
not to wage the fight single-handed. 

One of President Cleveland’s first acts in 
connection whith his official household was 
the decision to retain Mr. O. L. Pruden as 
assistant to Private-Secretary Lamont. Mr. 
Pruden was appointed by President Grant. 
His retention is heartily commended by mem- 
bers of both parties. 

One of the first official acts of Mr. Manning 
as Secretary of the Treasury was the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Charles 8S. Fairchild, of this city, 
to be First Assistant Secretary in place of Mr. 
French. Mr. Fairchild has held no public 
ottice since the expiration of his term as Attor- 
ney-General of New York, but as President of 
the State Charities Aid Association he has 
served the public ina most practical way. 

Gen. John C. Black, of Illinois, has accepted 
the Commissionership of Patents. It was ten- 
dered to him in the following letter from 
Secretary Lamar: ‘‘ The President thinks your 
official connection with his Administration will 
contribute to its success, and desires me to 
ascertain if you will assume the duties of Com- 
missioner of Pensions. I cordially join in his 
request.” General Black is a lawyer, was a 
Union General, and was the Democratic candi- 
date for Lieutenant-Governor of Illinois in 
1872, and the Democratic candidate for the U. 
S. Senate against Logan in 1879. 

President Cleveland’s first Cabinet meeting 
was held on Tuesday. It is understood that 
the session was devoted almost entirely to the 
consideration of Federal appointments. It is 
asserted on good authority that each member 
of the Cabinet submitted a list of appoint- 
ments in his Department, held to be essential 
to the administration of public business under 
the present régime. The lists, it is understood, 
included only those offices in which a change 
was desirable at once, in order that the new 
Secretaries might discharge the duties of their 
oftlices without the least friction or embarrass- 
ment. 

The last hours of Congress, from midnight 
to noon on Wednesday, were characterizd by 
some exciting scenes. In the House during 
the discussion of the conference report on the 
Sundry Civil Bill, a disorderly scene ensued,in 
which amendments appropriating several hun- 
dred thousand dollars for public buildings were 
passed with undue haste. Mr. Randall pro- 
tested, and at length succeeded in getting the 
bill sent to a final conference. Agreements on 
tue other appropriation bills were speedily ef- 
fected and an extra session avoided. At 11:30 


A. M. Mr. Randall moved to suspend the rules 
and pass the Senate Grant Retirement Bill. 
After some filibusters on a contested election 
case had been satisfied by the seating of Frede- 





rick (Dem.), instead of Wilson (Rep. ,Iowa.),the 


bill was passed by a vote of 198 to 78 amid 
tremendous cheers. The House at 12 Mm. ad- 
journed sine die. In the Senate the River and 
Harbor Bill was first increased from $5,000,000 
to $10,000,000, and then laid on the table by a 
vote of 28to 20. Before noon the Grant Re- 
tirement Bill, already passed by the Senate, 
was received from the House, which had just 
passed it, and was sent to the President, who 
immediately signed it, and nominated General 
Grant to be General on the retired list of the 
army with the full pay of such rank ($13,500), 
The Senate confirmed this in open executive 
session amid thunders of applause on the floor 
and in the galleries. A recess was then taken 
to attend the inauguration ceremonies. 


In the conference on the Naval Bill in the | 
last hours of Congress the House receded from 


its appropriation of $400,000 to complete the 
wooden vessel New York, and from the amend- 
ment to build a 6,000-ton cruiser. The Senate 
gave up the completion of the monitors. Mr. 
Randall agreed to the construction of two steam 
cruisers of about 4,000 tons each, one heavy- 
gun vessel of about 1,600 tons, and one light 
gun-boat of 750 tons, but on the condition that 
the Senate recede from the point which placed 
their design and construction under the pro 
visions of the previous acts constituting the 
Naval Advisory Board, under whose direction 
the present cruisers are now building. The 
design and construction, therefore, are left in 
the hands of Secretary Whitney. 

3y order of President Arthur, the Interior 
Department on March 3 issued patents for the 
lands in Louisiana granted to aid the construc- 
tion of the New Orleans and Pacific Railroad. 
These lands, comprising about 700,000 acres, 
are What is commonly known as the Backbone 
Grant, and it was in regard to them that several 
members of Congress sent a protest to the 
President a few days ago. 

The resolution of Mr. Van Wyck (Rep., 
Neb.) relative to the issue of these patents 
was called up in the Senate on Monday. Mr. 
Van Wyck made an impassioned speech, re- 
flecting severely upon the last Administration. 
He concluded: ‘‘ Was it dangerous to trust 
the new Administration to do justice to the 
settlers? Was there danger that the rights of 
the settlers would be recognized, and the pub- 
lic domain protected by the incoming Admin- 
istration? If so, the new Administration came 
in none too soon.” Mr. Teller replied with a 
legal and historical statement of the case. He 
declared that Mr. Van Wyck was a ‘‘ profes- 
sional anti-monopolist and champion of the 
people,” that his purpose was to pose before 
the public and to gain notoriety, and not to aid 
to do justice, or to redress wrongs. 

Objection was made in the Senate on Mon- 
day to the swearing in of Mr. Blair, of New 
Hampshire, reappointed by the Governor. 
Mr. Saulsbury, of Delaware, made the point 
that a Governor has no right to make an ap- 
pointment which will begin a term. Mr. 
Hoar said that a precedent had already been 
established in a similar case. He thought 
it would be an injustice to the State to 
refuse to have him sworn. Mr. Hoar of- 
fered a formal resolution that the oath be 
administered to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. Mr. Harris asked unanimous consent 


that it lie over till Tuesday, and this was | 


granted. 

The Governor of Mississippi has appointed 
Gen. E. C. Walthall to sueceed Mr. Lamar as 
United States Senator. He is a lawyer, and 
was a Confederate Major-General. 

The Illinois Legislature was the scene of a 
row on Thursday. One hundred and ten Re- 
publicans were present, and ninety-cight voted 
for Logan, the Democrats not voting. A 
Democratic Chairman then pronounced the 
joint session adjourned. Protests and blows 
followed, one member getting a black eye. 
Finally the houses separated without another 
ballot. 

In the New York Assembly on Monday 
three amendments intended to weaken the 








| 


State Civil Service Law were reported adversely, 
and all the reports were sustained. 


The Assembly at Albany on Wednesday 
passed the bill which compels horse and certain 
other railroad companies to prevent their em- 
ployees from working more than twelve con- 
secutive hours, except in cases of emergency. 
The bill is limited to roads of ten miles or less 
in length. On Thursday the Assembly passed 
the Appropriation Bil! with the $25,000 item 
for the Adirondack survey included. The 
Committee on Grievances have voted to report 
adversely the Woman Suffrage Bill. 

Secretary of State Carr has requested 8. N. 
D. North, managing editor of the Utica Herald, 
to superintend the compilation of the New 
York census, 

Adolph Sonnenthal, the distinguished Ger- 
man actor, arrived in this country on Sunday, 
and appeared at the Thalia Theatre on Monday 
night. 

Mr. T. S. Arthur, author and publisher, 
died in Philadelphia on Friday. His _best- 
known work is ‘ Ten Nights in a Bar-room.’ 


FOREIGN. 


In important despatches from the Russian 
Government presented to Mr. Gladstone on 
Thursday, M. de Giers, the Russian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, denies that the Russian occu- 
pation of Akrobat, Zulfikar Pass, and Sariyuz 
was designed to forestall the decisions of the 
joint commissions on the Russo-Afghan fron- 
tier, He says that the advance of the Russians 
from Puli-Khatum was only ordered after the 
Afghans, in July last, during the negotiations 
for the organization of the Commission, had 
occupied Panjdeh, and in January had occu- 
pied Sariyuz, whence the Afghans withdrew 
on the advance of the Russians. M. de Giers 
did not maintain the right of Russia to hold 
the disputed outposts, but his Government re- 
fused to withdraw the Russian troops until the 
Commission presented its report on the frontier 
question. 

Teheran advices on Saturday said that it was 
reported there that the Amir of Afghanistan 
was sending troops to protect the Afghan frontier 
against the Russians. It was also rumored 
that the British members of the Boundary 
Commission would soon return to India. 
Persia, it is said, will remain strictly neutral in 
any complications that may arise between 
England and Russia. 


It was announced in London on Sunday that 
orders had been sent to Sir Peter Lumsden, 
the British Special Commissioner on the Afghan 
frontier question, to direct the Afghans to 
evacuate Panjdeh on the withdrawal of the 
Russian forces from Akrobat. Baron de Staal, 
the Russian Ambassador, has, it is said, pro- 
mised that the Russian troops shall retire. 
Nevertheless, the London News on Monday 
said: ‘‘ Although there is a possible hope of a 
peaceful solution, the condition of affairs is 
still critical. The British Government’s de- 
mands that the Russians retire irom the Afghan 
frontier, whether put in the form of an ulti- 
matum or not, are final. The choice of peace 
or war lies in the hands of the Russian states- 
men.” 

In a leading article on Monday, the London 
Times urged England to occupy and _ fortify 
Herat at once, and to check the Russian ad- 
vance toward the interior of Afghanistan at 
any cost. It said that if Russia wished to fight, 
England was not only ready but willing, and 
Russia had only to say the word, 


At a late hour on Tuesday the British Gov- 
ernment had not receiveda reply from Russia to 
their latest overtures for a settlement of the Af- 
ghan question. The Pall Mall Gazette said 
it believed in the correctness of the news re- 
ceived on Monday evening, to the effect that 
the Russians had advanced their outposts in 
Zultikar Pass further south, instead of with- 
drawing them north, as requested by England. 
The Guzette states that there can be no doubt 
that grave fears are entertained of a collision 
between the Russian and Afghan troops. 
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The total of the enrolled volunteers in 
Great Britain at the present time is announced 
as 215,000 men, the greatest number yet at 
tained. 

Dr. Blowitz, the London Times's correspon- 
dent at Paris, on Thursday wrote a strong let- 
ter attacking Prince Bismarck for indirection 
in his dealings with the British Foreign Ottice 
concerning the South Pacific Islands. In the 
Blue Book on this subject issued by the Bri 
tish Government on February 25th there is 
given a conversation which occurred early in 
February between Prince Bismarck and Sir 
Edward Malet, British Ambassader at Berlin. 
During this the German Chancellor read a de- 
spatch which he had sent to Count Miinster, 
German Ambassador to London, on the 5th of 
the preceding May, and which purported to 
convey to Engl: ind Bismarck’s idea of how 
Great Britain could assist Germany in her colo- 
nization schemes, and his promise to recipro- 

cate by helping English interests nearer Lome. 
The despatch as re ad urged England to fall in 
with the suggestions mi ide, because in the event 
of refusal Germany would be compelled to ask 
France to perform the oftices declined by Eng- 
land. The Chancellor told Sir Edward Malet 
that as Count Miinster seemed to make no pro- 
gress, it was feared in Berlin that he had not 
stated the points of the despatch with sutticient 
strength and precision, so Count Herbert Bis- 
marck was sent to London to assure the suc- 
cess of the desired negotiations. 


Dr. Blowitz accuses Bismarck of direct false- 
hood in these statements. He refers to the fact 
that Bismarck read the original despatch to Sir 
Edward Malet in Berlin as a proof that he 
really never sent itto London. Bismarck, Dr. 
Blowitz says, proceeded as if this de ‘spatch had 
been sent to London to form the basis of an al- 
liance between England and Germany concern- 
ing colonial annexations ; as if its rejection by 
Engl: and had been formally and deliber: itely 
made ; as if this rejection were an endorse ‘ment 
by England of a German-French alliance and 
gave Germ: iny certain liberty in the South Pa- 
cific ; and then, when asked for explanations 
about his encroachments on British possessions, 
produced as his warrant the original of the 
very despatch. This production, Dr. Blowitz 
was made nine months after the date of 


avers, 
the despatch, and just when it suited Bis- 
marck’s purpose. 


Earl Granville, Minister of Foreign Af 
fairs, made a long speech in the British House 
of Lords on Friday, in explanation of the 
Bismarck controversy. He said that Bismarck 
had misunderstood his previous retort to the 
Duke of Richmond. He (Granville) did not 
mean that Bismarck had advised England to 
take Egypt; nor did he refer to private and 
friendly communications from Bismarck, but 
to later declarations, not confidential, express- 
ing Germany’s hope that England would rep- 
resent Europe’s interests in Egypt. ‘All my 
efforts,” said Lord Granville, *‘ will be exerted 
in favor of the conciliatory policy which 
Prince Bismarck has sketched out.” The Ger- 
man Chancellor, be said, must have misunder- 
stood him, for England, beyond any other na 
tion, was gratified at Germany's greatness, and 
would spare no efforts to retain the friendship 
now existing between the two Governments.’ 
The German papers consider this an apology 
on England’s part. 


A letter from Lord Granville was read inthe 
House of Commons on Monday night on the 
German diplomatic dispute. He says he has 
‘‘good reason to hope that this friction is 
a thing of the past.” He denies that he 
ever received Prince Bismarck’s despatch of 
May 5, which, he says, was evidently private 
and intended for Count von Miinster’s guid 
ance in dealing with the general political situa- 
tion. The reading of Earl Granville’s letter 


left a bad impression, as it was considered an 
inadequate exposition of his denial of the re- 
ceipt of Prince Bismarck’s despatch, and con- 
veyed a hint that Count Herbert bismarck, at 
that time Secretary of the German Embassy, 
lad suppressed the communication. Neverthe- 


| Jess it w as announced from Berlin on Tuesday 
that the Emperor William had formally congrat- 
ulated Prince Bismarck on the success of Count 
Herbert Bismarck’s mission to England, and 
that Bismarck would soon declare in the Reichs 
tag that a complete reconciliation with Eng 
land had been effected. It having been report 
ed that the British flag at Victoria colony in 
West Africa had been hauled down and the 
German colors substituted, Germ: iny officially 
informed the British Government on ‘Tuesday 
that she disavowed such action, and would 
make necessary reparation if the report proved 
true. 

The Berlin 
marck’s organ) published on 
caustic criticism of the 


} 


North German Gazette (Bis 
Wednesday u 
action of the British 


Government in publishing the private conver 
sations of Prince Bismarck with Sir Edward 
Malet, the British Ambassador, It pronounces 


the printing in the Blue Book on the South 
African question of the personal remarks made 
by the | German Chancellor to Sir Edward 
Malet ‘‘ a striking and regrettable case of in 
discretion.” ** Such conduct,” continues the 
(razette, ** must put a stop to all confidential 
exchange of pews between the statesmen of the 
two governments. If the object of these pub 
lications has been to make France distrust 
Germany, it has failed, but its malevolence re 
mains inexplicable.” 

Advices from Cameroons, under date of Jan 
uary 19, say the situation there is still very 
much unsettled. Hic ya Lock prisos, 


Fosstown, Moskoko, and Belltown have been 
burned to the ground, and the natives have 


sought refuge in the bush. King Bell is afraid 
to return, although the Germans have tried to 
induce him to rebuild Belltown. The London 
Daily News says that the territory seized by 
Germany in eastern Africa is more than twic 
the size of Prussia. It surrounds Zanzibar, 
and the intention seems to be to make the Sul 
tan of Zanzibar dependent upon Germany 
rather than England. . 


In the House of Commons on Monday night 
the Marquis of Hartington, in moving a vot 
of 3,000 additional men for the army, ex 
plained that the cost of the autumn expedition 
to Kbhartum would be included in the expenses 
of the next financial vear, and would requir 
another credit. He said that General Graham's 
forces would disperse the rebels, occupy Os 
man Digna’s positions, and prevent the rebels 
from again concentrating. General Graham 
would then open the route to Berber as far as 
possible. If he reached Berber uv 
would codperate with General Wolseley in lis 
advance on Khartum. The Suakim Railway 
the Marquis of Hartington said, would ix 
purely a military structure, but would doubt 
less eventually lead to the establishment of a 
permanent railway. 


In the House of Commons on Thursday 
night the Marquis of Hartington said 1 


time, lie 





Government thought that any advance by 
General Graham from Suakim tor the relief of 
the garrison at’ Kassala was impossible. He 
said the Government was unpre 
the number of additional men thev intended to 
enroll in the army. A motion to grant £230 
QO for extra Daval expenses Was agreed t 


in 


paired fo state 


Phe garrisot f Kassala has had another bat 
tle with the ai ldendow ihs, and been con 
pletely defeated. The Emir writes that unless 


speedily relieved the garrison will succumb to 


famine. 


General Wolseley, on Friday, in an address 
to his tro« ps at Rorti, said Phe Queen de 
sires me to express her admiration of your 
courage and self-ie Votion, To have com 


manded such men is to mea source of the 
highest pride. No creater honor can be in 
for vou than 1 look forward to, of 
leading vou, pleas in to Khartum be- 
fore the vear is out. On the river and in the 
desert you have borne hardships and privations 
murmurless, In action you have been uni- 
formly victorious. You bave done all that 
men could do to save a comrade, but Khar- 


Store that 


(aod, 


j 





tum fell through treachery two davs before it 
could be re whed A period of comparitiy 
inaction is now expected. The army is not 


yet formed with a view to the siege of Khai 
tum We must content ourselves during this 
period and prepare for the 


vutumn advance 
heat and tl 
to do with the same cour 


You will, 1 know, face the 
that remains for you 
age and endurance 
hitherto.” 

During the summer the main badv of t! 
British troops will remain in camp at K 


tw Work 


Which vou have displaved 


with headquarters at Dongola. The Mudir of 
Dongola’s army will remain at Meriweh wit 
General Buller’s) contingent. Two moval 


columns under Generals Dormer and Brack 
bury I 


Will bye between 
' 
Handak in 


stationed 


constant readiness for ac 


The last convoy of the wounded from Gakdul 
has arrivedat Korti. General Wolselev’s head 
quarters will soon be moved to Dong a a 
Mahdi will, it is said, soon remove his camp 
from Umderman to Metemneh or Shends 


The rear guard of General Sir) Redvers 


Buller’s troops irrived at Korti a vu nda 


aternbly fagged condition General Bracket 











bury arrived at Korti on Monday 

The Mahdi, fearing treachery, has gone to 
Abbas Island, 130 miles above Khartun Phen 
Is great dissension and famine among the m 
bels, and a rising against the Mahdi’s uncle tn 
Kordofan was announced on ‘Tuesday 

The Poll Mall Ga urges that the best 
estimontal possible to make for General Gor 
don would be tl formatiot fa ior 
Ir Strife . tine ] aft i | ‘ l ™ 

tate, fori by the Interna al Afr i \s 
sociation, the new State to embrace tl N 
country, and its object to be the | : { 
that waterway on behalf of trade and civih 
tion. 

It is reported that after the roe i1ivis t 
the vote of censt 1 aalvise tive 
re ition of ‘ ind a reco 
st ion ‘ the Mi istry the } <is ‘ ’ 
thorough and consistent foreign pelics Mr 
Gladstone decline i Intuining that 
he held power under from the 
people 

Edmund Yates u 
Was relessed trom wou t 
of ill-health 

The French Ch on Thurs 
day, by i vote of passed the 

raising the ad 

Genet Drier { neh com 
mance } “pentell-at te] ‘etaphed on™ uy 
that h had relieved pm beleaguered Fi vas | 
wurrison at Tuyenquan He said We ar- 
rived on March 3 at Tuyenquan, The Blac k 
Flags and the Yunnauw army had occupied 


inaccessible, 
lines of trenches 


the pass, the sides of which were 
and had built forts with three 
b fore Duox The fighting was severe. Our 
troops behaved more admirably than ever. 
Phe ene my Talsed the siege of Puyenquan 
last evening, the French garrison having 
fought eighteen davs. This siege should be 
counted among the most brilliant pages of our 
hist« r\ The Witrailleuse active ly as 
sisted in the defence of Puyvenquan. 


fun boat 


Gene 


ral Negrier’s column has been pushed rapidly 
northward since the capture of Langson. He 
has now destroyed the line of forts which 
guarded the Chinese frontier, and has blown 
up the fortifications which have been known 


as the gate of China. The magazines, con 
taining large quantities of ammunition, have 
also been destroyed.” The French attacking 
partys loss at Tuyenquan was 66 killed and 
33 wounded, the garrison lost 50 killed and 
33 wounded during seven assaults on the town 
by Chinese troops. 

The French commander in Anam has learn 
ed that Chinese mandarins are intriguing with 
the Anam Court with a view to secure com 
Hined action between the Anamese and the 
Chinese for the overthrow of the French au- 
thority. 
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THE CABINET. 


Ir is obvious from a glance at President 
Cleveland's Cabinet that we should have to goa 
long way back in the history of the Government 
to find one of which the average in both 
ability and character was higher, and it is 
by the average that Cabinets have, after all, to 
be judged. Seven such places cannot be filled 
in any country in the world with men of the 
first order of capacity, even if seven such men 
All administrative work 
which has to be done in subordination to 
another will, or in consultation with other 
minds—which depends, in short, in any degree 
for its success on powers of persuasion, or on 
insight inte character—calls for other things 
besides capacity. It needs a great deal of 
patience, of good temper, of judgment of men, 
and of experience of affairs, which persons of 
the highest capacity do not always possess. 
Consequently, Cabinets are usually to the eye 
of the outer world a mixture of materials of 
very unequal quality, Some of our best Presi- 
dents have made them up on the chemical plan 
of putting in alkalies to neutralize acids—that is, 
putting in men whom the rest of the world 
knew to be good, for the purpose of offsetting 
men whom the President himself knew to be 


were easily found. 


bad. 

It is the custom of the American public, how- 
ever, to be very indulgent about the composition 
of a Cabinet at the outset of an Administration. 
It recognizes the fact that the Cabinet has to be, 
after all, a collection of agents to do important 
work, as well as a collection of political no- 
tables, and that in the choice of these agents a 
President must be allowed great freedom, and 
that a large number of the reasons, sometimes 
some of the best ones which govern this choice, 
must needs be unknown to the public. The 
first judgment on a Cabinet, therefore, unless 
there are notoriously bad appointments in it, 
must take it as a whole rather than in detail. 
People’s first thought is rather how it will work 
as a unit than how its different members will 
manage their separate departments. In other 
words, the first impulse is to examine it as a 
sign of the President’s policy and aims, of the 
kind of men with whom he likes to surround 
himself. 

Looked at in this way, we are sure there 
will be general agreement that President 
Cleveland’s average is very high. The three 
men whom he has taken from the South, 
Messrs. Bayard, Lamar, and Garland, can- 
not be surpassed, within the field of possi- 
ble choice, for either character or capacity. 
The sole objection any one can make to them 
is that they are Southerners, but this objection 
will only come from that very small and rapid- 
ly diminishing body of persons who hold that 
the Government ought to be conducted on 
the theory that twelve of the States do not 
belong to the Union; that there are two 
grades of American citizens, the Northern and 
Southern ; and that the latter should be al- 
lowed to participate in the management of 
national affairs only on condition that it al- 
ways votes with the other. This theory has, 
however, been rejected at the polls by the ma- 
jority of the American people. Even if Presi- 


dent Cleveland had not so largely owed his 
election to the South, it would have been his sol- 


emn duty to save that greatest of all results of 
the war—the restoration of the Union—by treat- 
ing the leading men of the South as American 
statesmen in the fullest and best sense of the term, 
and entitled to a fair share in all the honors and 
rewards which the triumph of their party may 
have won. Happily he has been enabled to do 
this, in the present case, by putting three men 
in his Cabinet who, in talents and integrity, 
would be a credit to any part of the country. 

The work of selection at the North has been 
more difficult. Democrats have in this part 
of the world been excluded for twenty-five 
years from all share in the administration 
of national affairs—a circumstance which 
has operated in a very marked way either 
to discourage political capacity in the party, 
or to prevent its making itself conspicuous. 
Moreover, many of the older men of the party, 
who were prominent in public life when the war 
broke out, have been either discredited by 
their opposition to the war, or by their abandon- 
ment of the old doctrines of the party in deal- 
ing with the currency and the national credit 
afterthe war. There are but very few of these 
whose record has not been dimmed in one of 
these ways, and they are mostly too old to feel 
the importance of the issues which have been 
coming to the front during the last ten years. 
President Cleveland, who is himself the choice of 
the younger men of the party, had, in putting 
Northerners into his Cabinet, therefore, almost 
inevitably to select men but little known in the 
national arena, and known better for political 
activity than for administrative experience. 
But there is no test known to us of fitness for a 
Cabinet, except political conspicuousness, which 
Judge Endicott and Colonel Vilas will not bear. 
The President could not take as his advisers 
or agents two fitter representatives—one of 
what is best in New England, and the other 
what is best in the rising communities of the 
Northwest—than these two gentlemen. The 
facts of their biography, indeed, make all 
comment on their fitness unnecessary. 

Mr. Manning and Mr. Whitney, from this 
State, are in fact the only selections which can 
call forth adverse criticism. The objections to 
them are obvious, and have found utterance in 
many quarters, and have been fully felt by us 
since they were first talked of. These gentle- 
men are both close personal friends of the new 
President, and were both largely instrument- 
al in securing his nomination. It may be 
said, therefore, and will be said, that their 
offices are the rewards of their zeal at the 
Convention and during the canvass. More. 
over, Mr. Manning is little known outside this 
State, except as a very able political mana- 
ger, and people will ask and do ask wherein 
consists his fitness for the Treasury, the de- 
partment of all which needs most rigid care 
from an Administration pledged to civil-service 
reform, and that through which any catas- 
trophe in the financial situation would bring 
most discredit on the President. Mr. Whit- 
ney is also open to the objection that he is but 
little known outside the State, and that he has 
had no administrative or political experience in 
the national arena. 

We feel the force of these objections as 
much as any one, but they are, it is to be ob- 
served, presumptive rather than positive. 











They are well calculated to excite prejudice 





and disappointment. They are not, however, a 
proper basis for distrust or hostility. There is 
nothing in them to forbid the hope that these 
gentlemen will make good administrators and 
sincere reformers. Of their capacity for anything 
they undertake we hear no question. More- 
over, our confidence in Mr. Cleveland is main- 
ly in his integrity of purpose. To suppose 
that he had put into the Treasury 
and the Navy Departments two persons on 
whom he did not believe he could count for 
absolute support of the principles of adminis- 
tration to which he stands pledged, would be 
to suppose him wholly unfit for his place. 
This, however, is a conclusion which even 


an enemy, if honest, would not allow 
himself to reach sooner than two years 
hence. We, for our part, prefer to believe 


that he has in all his appointments acted on 
better knowledge than we possess, and with 
the confident and well-founded expectation of 
making his Administration what his support- 
ers at the polls looked for at his hands. 





SIGNS OF PROGRESS. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND may be said to have 
reached the really critical period in his Ad- 
ministration, as he has now to deal with the 
filling of the minor offices, a work full of traps 
and pitfalls for unwary feet. The Washing- 
ton hotels are crowded with office-seekers, who 
either have never heard of civil-service reform, 
or who think the President’s letter meant no more 
than the party platforms usually mean, and 
are bent on ignoring it. The difficulty which 
all Presidents hitherto have had in dealing 
with this crisis, has been the not unnatural dif- 
ficulty of realizing what an_ infinitesimally 
small portion of the American people these 
office-seekers are, and how unimportant on the 
whole their claims and opinions are. When 
the rooms of the White House are packed with 
afew hundred of them, each telling of the 
awful consequences to the party of any mistake 
in the distribution of the spoils in his ‘* dees- 
treect,” the President requires to be a man of 
strong nerves and vivid imagination to see be- 
yond them the American people, toiling in field, 
and factory, and store, without any desire about 
offices except that they should be filled by com- 
petent men, and full of ridicule for the office- 
seeking trade and its troubles and disappoint- 
ments. It is in fact only the Presidents who 
play the spoils game who need to treat the 
spoilsmen seriously. The latter cannot damage 
one who declares, in their own slang, that he is 
‘‘out of it.” 

Great as is the rush for office, however, 
it is neither so great nor so eager as it was four 
years ago. If any one will take the trouble to 
turn back to the files of the daily newspapers 
for the four months of Garfield’s Administration, 
he wiil find them filled with accounts of the do- 
ings of thecrowds of office-seekers at Washing- 
ton. He will read that they swarmed upon the 
President so persistently that he was unable to 
attend to his public duties, and that their con- 
stant appeals for ‘‘ places” were seriously un- 
dermining his health ; that, next to the Presi- 
dent, Mr. Secretary Blaine was the greatest 
sufferer, because of his thousands of per- 
sonal friends, all of whom had somehow 
come to understand that he was to 





opener 
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‘‘ give them something” when he came in- 
to power; that every member of the Ca- 
binet was in a state of siege which made 
life for him a burden and the administra- 
tion of the public business an impossibility. 
This condition of affairs was not limited by 
the first few weeks of Garfield’s Administra- 
tion, but grew worse and worse witL each sub- 
sequent week, until it culminated in his murder 
by a disappointed office-seeker, whose weak 
head had been turned by the angry ravings of 
other disappointed office-seekers. 

There is nothing so fierce as this struggle of 
1881 in progress at Washington now. The of- 
tice-secker is there in force, and he is making a 
nuisance of himself as usual, but the President 
and the Secretary of State are not so badly per- 
secuted as is the Postmaster-General. The solid 
South, which was expected to come to Wash 
ington in a body, is scarcely represented there at 
all. The chief rush is for the post-oftices of the 
North and West, and this is likely to be over 
within a short time. The impression is getting 
abroad among all applicants for offices that the 
President ‘‘has gone back on them,” and is 
going to keep his word about civil-service re- 
form ; that he is not in a hurry about making 
appointments, and that a week’s sojourn in 
Washington may end in nothing but failure 
and the payment of a board bill. A struggle 
for oflice under these conditions is certain to 
have only one result—the gradual disappear- 
ance of the besiegers. 

President Cleveland has only to be faithful 
to his professions in order to win. He has a 
great advantage over his predecessors in the 
shield which the Civil-Service Law gives him. 
So long as he stands inflexibly by that he is 
safe. No impartial observer, looking back now 
at Garfield's sad experience, can fail to see that 
every concession which he made to the office- 
seeking class added to hisdifticulties. Though 
there was no civil-service law in force when he 
came into office, he was a professed friend of 
civil-service reform, was pledged to carry it 
forward in his Administration, and had com- 
mitted himself in his inaugural address in favor 
of a fixed tenure in office as a ‘‘ protection 
against the waste of time and _ obstruc- 
tion to the public business caused by the 
inordinate pressure for place.” Yet his first 
important appointments were not such as to 
encourage civil-service reformers or to diseon- 
rage the place-hunters. On March 238, while 
the pressure upon his Administration was as 
furious as it had been at the very outset of his 
term, he sent to the Senate a batch of fifteen im- 
portant nominations, among which were the fol- 
lowing: For Collectorof the Port of New York, 
William H. Robertson ; for Solicitor-General, 
William E. Chandler; for Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, Thomas M. Nichol. In order 
to create a ‘‘ place” for Mr. Robertson, General 
Merritt, whose term as Collector had not ex- 
pired, was made Consul-General in London, 
and General Badeau, who was Consul-General 
in London, was made Chargé d’Affaires at 
Denmark. The whole country recognized 
in these appointments an abandonment 
of the civil-service-reform principle. One of 


them led tothe most bitter factional quarrel in 
the history of the country, which did not end 
even in the death of the President himself. 
Another, that of Chandler, was rejected by the 





Senate. Their effect upon the oftice-seekers 
was unmistakable. They added to the 
heat of the struggle for place, and to the 
bitterness of the contending factions within the 
party itself. The appointment, about the 
same time, of Stanley Matthews to the 
Supreme Bench, after his appointment by 
President Hayes had been rejected, had a 
similar effect. Subsequently, also, a faithful 
and most efficient Commissioner of Pensions 
was removed to make a “place” for 
Colonel Dudley, who had been useful in 
‘carrying Indiana”; and wholesale changes, 
based upon a similar recognition of value re 
ceived, were made in the consular service 
Every additional concession added fuel to the 
flame, and the host of oftice-seekers was almost 
as great three months after the inauguration as 
it was during the first month. 

There is a lesson in this experience for Presi 
dent Cleveland and his advisers, and we are 
confident that it is scarcely necessary to call 
their attentian to it. The short interviews 
which have been published with all the mem 
bers of the Cabinet show them to be, without 
exception, cordially in sympathy with the 
President in his civil-service-reform attitude. 
Fortunately, we are in no doubt about his abili- 
ty or his inclination to keep lis pledges. 
His course as Mayor and Governor is a 
sufficient evidence of both The hungry 
crowd in Washington are a very small part of 
the President's political party, and, as we have 
said, a still smaller part of the American peo 
ple. They will find this out very soon and go 
home, for every slow-coming appointment will 
add, we are firmly convinced, to their disap 
pointment. 


THE NEW BI-METALLIC MOVEMENT. 


THE recent stirrings of the bi-metallists in 
France and Germany have undoubtedly been 
prompted and pushed by Prince Bismarck 
The success which has attended his reactionary 
pohiey in economical as well as political affairs 
has apparently emboldened him to take an 
other step backward. That he has been a bi 
metallist in principle from the beginning 
was made tolerably plain by the indis 
cretion of Mr. William D. Kelley, who 
published a private conversation which he had 
with Bismarck at Berlin on the subject in the 
summer of 1879. In this conversation the lat 
ter avowed himself a believer in the doubk 
standard, and indulged in some contemptuous 
remarks upon his own Finance Minister, which 


caused considerable irritation in official circles 


in Berlin. By way of appeasing this irritation 
and rebuking Mr. Kelley for his ill-timed zeal, 
Prince Bismarck refused to see the American 
bi-metallic Commissioner, Mr. George Walk 
er, who had been sent abroad the same vear by 
President Hayes to pave the way for a new 
International Monetary Conference; and when 
this Conference assembled two years later, the 
German delegates were instructed to say that 
they could not change their monetary system 
None the less was it evident that Bismarck 
The conversa 
It was cor 


was personally a bi-metallist 
tion with Kelley did take place. 
rectly reported. Its significance is only now 
becoming apparent. Bismarck is as much 
& reactionist in respect of money as he is 


in regard to corn-laws. The late movement 
for bi-metaliism in the Reichstag was evidently 
inspired by the Chancellor, and, although ce 
cisively voted down, it will probabl 
of again. The project contemy] lated the coi 
ing of *‘ full-valued silver money under 

international agreement. This would in 


silver dollar of about 490 grains, and a ratic 


| of about St, to 1, in place of 412 xTuils 
and a ratio of 16 to 1, and would of ; 
not be acceptable to the Bland faction in this 
country, although it might serve asa ste] 
ladder to bring them into political harmony 





} 
| 


with President Cleveland 

If the project of a new International ( 
ference 
eventually ripen, the 


under DBismareckian auspices shia 
Lnited States wi 
course, take part in it; but antecedently to such 
parucipation Congress must passa law 

ing the President to appoint Commissioners 
appropriating money for the expense « 
negotiation The Finance Committee's 


which was pending in the Senate at tl 








ment of the recent session c¢ A ‘} 

sion of this kind, accompanied bv a 

that, in the event of failure to rench an interna 
tional agreement by the Ist of August, PSsé 
the coinage of silver bv the United States 
mint should definitively cease rhe | hav 


ing expired, the subject: cannot be resumed 


until the new Congress shall assembl uf 
which time there is goad reason to believe 
that a majority of both houses w t f 
vor of suspending the coinage at once, and re 
suming, if at all, only after an internatiot 


agreement shall bave been reached 
The prospects of such an agreement an 
as dim and distant now as thev ever were 


notwithstanding Bismarck’s adhesion to the 


principle of t-metallism. The German Chat 
cellor has been able to control European 
politics by virtue of the heaviest batta 
lions He has been able to enloree the 
protective policy by appealing to the self 
ishness of the land-owners. But it lies not in 


his power to control the nature of things, nor 
is it by any means evident that he can persuade 
the commercial classes of Germany to join in 
such a movement. Bi-metallism is moneta 
ry Quixotism. The Conferences of IS78 and 
IS81 demonstrated effec tually that there as 
no place to begin ag moth 
ratio of 15!, Since the silver of Asia 
would rush to Europe to be exchanged for 
gold. The next Conference, if it) is held, 
will demonstrate the impossibility of agree 


Neverthel ss, if 


Germany shall see fit to call it, the fitting 


ment upon any other ratio 


course for this country to pursue will be to 
suspend silver coinage before and not after the 
Conference meets, since if the ratio to be 
adopted is the market value of silver or any 
other rat.o different from our own, it will be 
necessary to recoin all of our own dollars—an 
undertaking which will give full employment 
to our mints for many years to come. 


ENGLAND: A POLITICAL CRISIS. 


LONDON, February 21. 
SINCE the days of the Indian mutiny in 1457, 
England has had no period of excitement and, 
anxiety comparable to that of the last fortnight. 
The fall of Khartum, just at the moment-when Z 
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the rehef of its gallant defender seemed all but 
achieved, smote public opinion like a thunderbolt, 
scattering all our plans, revealing dangers hith 
erto unheeded, opening up a long vista of efforts 
and sacrifices. Nearly every following day has 
brought news of some fresh encounter or mili- 


tary movement, and although the behavior of | 


both generals and soldiers has been all that could 
have been wished, the small number of our forces, 
and their positions dispersed along the Nile and 
in the desert, have caused lively apprehensions 
for their safety. The accounts of unexampled 
activity in the departments charged with muli- 
tary preparations, the departure of troops for the 
Red Sea, the rumors current as to the intentions 
of the Government and the designs of foreign 
Powers—above all, the arrival almost every hour 
of some fresh piece of intelligence from the seat 
of war, for which the newspapers issue a special 
edition, so that the streets echo all the afternoon 
and tar into the night with the shrill cries of the 
news-venders—have brought England, and espe- 
cially London, into a state of tension such as no 
one recollects. Single days of equal excitement 
there have been before, as when it was supposed, in 
1878, that we were on the eve of a war with Rus- 
sia, or onthat memorable Sunday when the news 
of the Phoenix Park murders shocked all classes 
alike; but rarely or never so long a strain of 
eagerness and disquiet. 

The tirst strong sentiment was, of course, of 
grief at the death of Gordon, which from the 
first was scarcely doubtful—a grief not un- 
mingled with shame and self-reproach. His 
character had been so stmking, his conduct so 
heroic, that the idea that too little should have 
been done for such a man was doubly painful. 
The next was that of anxiety as to the proper 
course to be taken in the changed position of 
affairs. As the expedition had been undertaken 
solely for the sake of rescuing General Gordon 
and his companions, his and their death seemed 
to leave it without any further purpose. The 
Government had all along declared in the 
strongest terms their objections to any perma- 
nent occupation of Khartum, or any other part 
of the interior of Sudan, and had notoriously 
abstained from mak‘ng a railroad from Suakim 
to Berber last spring, after their battles with 
Osman Digna near the Red Sea coast, because 
they conceived that its construction would com- 
pel them to remain there and become responsi- 
ble for the administration of the country. Their 
position even in Egypt proper is now apparently 
less assured than it then was, while the difficulty 
of reducing the Sudan to order is obviously far 
greater, because the Mahdi is flushed with vic- 
tory and surrounded by larger forces. Why, 
then, it was asked, continue the war against 
him’ Why attempt a task which was deliber- 
ately declined when it was easier a year ago? 

On the other hand, the sense of grief at Gor- 
don’s death, the sense of self-reproach at the 
failure of our attempts to reach him, the ap- 
parent ignominy of turning round and marching 
back after having spent so much money and 
sacrificed so many lives in vain, urged some 
further action against those who had barred our 
path and killed Gordon. The mere impulse of 
revenge might have been resisted, because as 
soon as revenge was felt to be the motive, most 
consciences condemned it as unworthy or insuffi- 
cient. But other reasons presented themselves. 
In the first place, it seemed improbable that our 
troops could be withdrawn without further fight- 
ing, and fighting of a serious nature. They are a 
long way up from the frontiers of Egypt, and, as 
the Nile is now falling rapidly, their return by 
boats will during the next few months be more 
difficult than their advance was. Possibly the 
only way of getting them out may be to march 
across ‘the desert from Berber to Suakim; but 





Berber is beld by the enemy, and would have to 
be taken in order to open this route. It is, more- 
over, all but certain that the Mahdi would move 
forward and attack the British troops on their 
retreat, while the mere fact that they were re- 


treating would cause the tribes along the 
line of march to add their strength to 


his. As his claims are not 
the Sudan, but to the leadership cf 
medans generally, he may be expected to attack 
Egypt, and would have to be fought there if he 
is not fought sooner. These considerations, with 
the fear that our retirement would be taken all 
over the East, in Asia, as well as in Africa, to 
import our defeat and his victory, and thus give 
a shock to the security of British power both in 
Egypt and India, led a large part of the public, 
irrespective of party, to declare for a forward 
movement and the continuance of the war against 
the Mahdi. The Government, whether convinced 


limited to , 
Moham- | 


by such reasonings, as may fairly be believed, or , 
| own side of politics, as well as the whole Opposi- 


hoiding that the stream of popular sentiment in 
this direction ought not to be resisted, promptly 
announced their intention to attack the Mahdi, 
recapture Khartum, and break his power. They 
forthwith proceeded to give effect to this resolu- 
tion by despatching to Suakim not only a strong 


evacuate the Sudan at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. It isa view differing from that last de- 
scribed in insisting more strongly that immediate 
retirement is our main duty, and that military 
considerations must give way to this political 
necessity. That the line between these two 
views, and between them and that understood to 
be held by the Government, is somewhat ill-de- 
fined, shows how complicated and obscure the 
matter is, and explains how hard men find it to 
have a positive opinion. There can be little 
doubt that the general feeling among Ministerial- 
ists is to get rid of the war and get out of the 


| Sudan; but people differ widely in their estimate 


of the extent to which military reasons should be 
allowed to determine the how and the when. 

It need hardly be said that the effect of the 
catastrophe at Khartum, and the prospect of a 
long war with heavy expenditure, have gravely 
shaken the Ministry, to whose want of foresight, 
promptitude, and firmness many people on their 


tion, charge the misfortunes that have befallen. 
How far such blame is deserved I need not dis- 
cuss; but it is noticeable that hardly any news- 


| paper or public speaker does more in the way of 


force designed to move inland thence, but also by | 


sending out the materials for the construction of 
a railway from that port to Berber. They have, 


however, so far, abstained from declaring whether | 


they will ultimately hold Khartum and govern 
the Eastern Sudan or not, although indicating a 
disposition not to do so, but to revert, once the 
Mahdi’s power has been broken, to their former 
policy of withdrawing to Egypt proper and the 
Red Sea coast. 

Some more expiicit declaration will doubtless 
have been made by them before these lines reach 
you. My present object is to indicate how opi- 
nion now stands. It is perplexed and divided to 
a degree rarely seen even in this country, where 
on questions of foreign policy it is usually as ill- 
informed and indefinite as it is clear and decided 
on domestic matters. Four views may be dis- 
tinguished. There is, firstly, that of those who 


defending the Cabinet than pointing out the 
extreme difficulty of the whole question, and the 
fact that the Opposition leaders, having indicated 
no counter policy during the last two years, 
would have succeeded no better, or perhaps, if 
their performances in 1876-80 are considered, 
even worse. It is commonly supposed that the 
Cabinet has been perplexed by internal differ- 
ences of opinion; that Mr. Gladstone has been 
throughout opposed to any assumptions of respon- 


| sibility in the Sudan, to the sending out of Gene- 


ral Gordon, and to the despatch of the present 


_ expedition, while some of his colleagues have 


| 


been able to guide the collective Ministerial 
policy to the steps actually taken, by insisting on 
the necessity of satisfying the popular demand 
for active measures. 

Some day these things will become known; in 
the meantime the Government has been so seri- 


| ously shaken that it would probably fall but for 


hold it our duty (and indeed a necessity for the | 


safety of Egypt, the suppression of the slave- 
trade, and the vindication of our own strength) 
not only to retake Khartum, but to hold it, and 
to set up some stable government in the Sudan, 
placing garrisons in the more important. posts, 
This is the view which finds favor with tne Tory 
party and with a section of the Liberals, who ask 
what use there would be in going to Khartum if 
we are forthwith to abandonit. There is, second- 
ly, the view, understood to be held by the Minis- 
try, that although the Mahdi’s power must be 
overthrown, and our armies kept in the country 
for ten or twelve months at least to effect that 
object, the Sudan ought to be subsequently eva- 
cuated. Then there is a third view, that the only 
objects we have to consider are the safe with- 
drawal of our troops and the protection of the 
Egyptian frontier, and that it is therefore desira- 
ble to avoid advancing against the Mahdi, un- 
less military reasons should prove that only 
by attacking and defeating him can our 
retreat be secured. This view, which is 
pretty largely held among the Liberals, ac- 
centuates the importance 


the railway to Berber) which can lead to ulti- 
mate annexation, and therefore disapproves the 
proposed action of the Government, while it re- 
cognizes the necessity of leaving to the generals 
on the spot a discretion as to the military move- 
ments necessary to facilitate withdrawal and 
protect Egypt. Lastly, there is the position of the 
more pronounced Radicals, which condemns al 


of taking no step 
(such as the capture of Khartum or making of | 


| 


| 





the peculiar circumstances in which Parliament 
finds itself. The Redistribution Bill has to be 
carried through this session, and a general elec- 
tion held within a few months, by next January 
atlatest. Hence the Opposition have little wish 
to come into office until a general election shows 
whether they can hope to retain it; and the con- 
dition of domestic business in Parliament, as well 
as of toreign affairs, makes a change of Govern- 
ment undesirable and an immediate general elec- 
tion almost impossible. It is, therefore,understood 
that the Tory chiefs do not particularly wish to 
take office. But as they feel bound to condemn 
the conduct of the Government, Sir Stafford 
Northcote has given notice of a vote of censure, 
which will be forthwith debated in the House of 
Commons, and doubtless decided before this let- 
ter reaches you. As its terms indicate a policy 
opposed to that retirement from the Sudan 
which the Radicals advocate, it is now supposed 
in London that they will adhere to Mr. Glad 
stone, and that the resolution of censure will not 
be carried, although some of the usual supporters 
of the Ministry may indicate their displeasure by 
abstention from voting. Meantime, the anxiety 
regarding the forces in the field has hardly di- 
minished, and the political situation at home 
may be at any moment changed by news from 
the front. = 


THE BRITISH WAR SPIRIT AND ITS 
EFFECTS UPON CHARACTER. 
DUBLIN, February 14, 1885. 
THE ever-extending influence of the British Em- 


together the prolongation of the war, and con- | pire and British prestige are as wonderful as they 
siders that there is nothing to be done but to ' are undeniable, and are unequalled in the history 
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of the world. We may not all admire or be able 
to share in any feelings of pride regarding them, 
but we cannot shut our eyes to facts. The 
formation of the Roman Empire by the addition 
of territory after territory round a small centre 
was nothing compared with a remote island ex- 
tending its dominion to all parts of the world— 
replacing the power of older rivals, more popu- 
lous and in some respects stronger than herself. 
Not the least remarkable features of the phe- 
nomenon are the completeness and precision with 
which England accomplishes her annexations and 
the extensions of her power, no doubt mainly 
through the appliances which modern science has 
placed at her disposal. Such an empire could 
not be attained and sustained without high ave- 
rage brain power and individual reliability, es- 
sentially the outcome of Protestantism, which 
favors the development of individual self-reliance 
and character. While believing that, upon the 
whole, war and its attendant horrors are tending 
to decrease, I doubt whether of late years the 
war spirit has at all lessened in the minds of the 
British people. It may be interesting to surmise 
the causes. 

Although Disraeli’s proclamation of the Queen 
as Empress was smiled at by so many of her sub- 
jects, the idea of British empire has latterly 
taken possession of the public mind in Great 
Britain as it never did before. ‘‘ The empire” is 
now spoken of where the term “ kingdom,” or 
kingdoms, was formerly used. And with the 
new conception has come a strengthened, at least 
more openly expressed, belief, that any means 
would be justifiable for the maintenance of the 
power and prestige of that empire. This spirit 
is patent not only among the **’Arrys” and *‘Jin- 
goes,” but among the highest and most cultivated 
class of spiritual teachers in literature and the 
pulpit. This spirit may yet lead to any depths 
of cruelty and despotism toward other peoples 
where it is not curbed—as it was in our late deal- 
ings with you and other nations by respect, not 
unmixed perhaps with fear, and in our dealings 
with the Boers by a common religion and histo- 
rical sympathies. The teachings of the New 
Testament are gossamer threads with the British 
Lion when what he considers his rights or his 
honor is concerned. 

In all these considerations I must except the 
feeling of three-fourths of the Irish people at 
home and abroad, who, not from a sense of right 
and wrong, or because they have a higher politi- 
cal conscience regarding the outside world than 
the masses of their fellow-subjects, but for reasons 
which need not be here enumerated, are always 
upon the side of any ration, tribe, or people with 
which ** England ™ is at war. 

The establishment and of the 
volunteers has done much to increase the war 
spirit. Amateurs naturally learn to appreciate 
professionals more highly, and to admire in 
them feats which it would be their own ambition 
toemulate. The laying open of the immense ci- 
vil service of the empire to all classes has per- 
meated all classes with a taste for the details of 
government and a consciousness of the sweets 


maintenance 


of office, such as never existed when the aristoc- 
racy had the good things to themselves. Then, 
again, the dissenters and radicals have been 
brought into sympathy with the Government by 
the entrance into the Cabinet of such men as 
John Bright, Chamberlain, and Sir Charles 
Ditke. People are likely to make allowance for, 
if not to endorse, the measures of their frends. 
Parnell’s portrait is not likely to be found in an 
Irish cabin after one of the boys has passed an ex- 
amination for the police. On the whole, we do 


not hear the same expression of consideration for 
heathen opponents that was customary even in 
the days of the Indian mutiny or the bombard- 


ment of Kagoshima. There is no whisper now of | 


’ 
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a desire to surrender Gibraltar to Spain, such as 
at one period was occasionally heard in certain 
doctrinal circles. It is to be doubted whether a 
protectorate over the Ionian Islands would now 
be abandoned. Formerly, tolerably steady and 
consistent protests on the side of humanity and 
peace might be expected at least from the So 
ciety of But that Friends are 
swarming into the professions and into the ma 


Friends. now 
gistracy, that they wear Lord Mayor's robes,and 


attend levees in the scarlet costumes of Deputy 
Lieutenants, with a sword by the side, the rank 
and file of this Society are as little inclined to 
** embarrass the Government ” as other men 

Latterly the expenses of our little wars have 
been raised entirely by increases of a penny or a 
few pence in the income tax, which no one pays 
who has not an income of £150 a vear, and upon 


which a considerable allowance is made to all 
whose incomes are under £400. The cost, therefore, 
does not apparently press upon the artisans or poor 

er classes, who in many districts are directly gain 
ers by the expenditure on war material and pre 

parations. One of the most striking phenomena 
of the empire is the maintenance of the army by 
voluntary enlistment. Foreign wars would wear 
a very different complexion if they had to be 
fought with men taken by force from the plough 
or the loom, 
young man to enlist 


citement and chances of war 


The same spirit which induces a 
makes him long for the ex 
As to the upper 
classes, the army is even still looked to as pre 
eminently the field for the display of spirit and 
gallantry, with which they are so largely en 
dowed, and as a provision for younger sons 
* And then we must hope there will be some little 
war,” was remarked to a friend of mine by a 
widowed mother, belonging to the aristocracy, 
when, turning over a photographic album, she 
showed the portraits of her son as a lad, as a pub 
lic-school boy, and as a 
he was about entering the army. 

The illustrated papers and the letters of war 
correspondents must play no inconsiderable part 


collegian, and told how 


in fostering a warlike spirit and the idea of em 
pire. Formerly war seemed in the main distant 
and vague. Money and men had to be sent out, 
and in return after long weeks or months cam 
dry despatches and convoys of wounded. Now 
it is graphically and freshly brought before us, 
day by day, and hour by hour, in all its details, 
by facile pencils and brilhant writing. What is 
the payment of a few pounds of Income tax to the 
consciousness of fellowship with such glorious 
The thought of those few we have known 
in a heroie death is soon 


doings! 
who were struck down 
forgotten as our hearts swell with exultation at 
vivid portrayal of the embarkation and the voy 
age, the landing, the march, and camp life in all 
its phases; the defence against innumerable odds; 
the hecatombs of savage dead who have rushed 
upon our bayonets and been sacrificed to the 
deadly tire of Remingtons and Gatling guns 
The cartoons are large 
the glare in the eve of our townsman or school 
mate (in the mevitable white helmet 
the fatal thrust, and the death horror of the 
naked savage receiving rt, who had not the wis 
dom to gauge the power and acknowledge the 
manifest destiny of our empire and our race. 
These ilustrated papers must have a powerful 
effect, especially For the very 
few who shrink more and more of late vears from 
opening them—and there are such—thousanis are 
attracted to them by the manner in which they 
minister to their pride, and the love of the horn- 
ble, not unmixed with that interest which few 
can avoid taking in the portrayal of the heroic 
endurance and the indomitable pluck which high 
education, and breeding, and civilization appear 
to induce and favor to a remarkable degree. 

It is interesting to consider the differences o 
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LONDON, February. 


RETRUSPECTIV1 THE 


ROYAL 
Tuer English school is very well represented in 
this 
boroughs 


tion by a few very choice Gains 
ught to 


much of 


exit 
have been at the 
the rubbish the di 

The portrait of 


Which © 
Grosvenor in heu of 
rectors had to be content with 
Lepell, Lacy 
ladv., with th: 
reserved for 
subtle in color, painted in the shght and true 


Mulgrave —a dainty, beautiful 


usual smile which Gainsborough 
fair women—is very delicate and 
method of his most individual period. 
Hilliard and his Wife.’ 


borough represents walking arm in arm in a 


“Squire 


a handsome couple,Gain 


park, the lady leading a white Pomeranian dog, 
which continues the line of toned white of ber 
earefully (for Gainsborough) painted draperics. 


“Mrs. Hibbert” is also one of Gainsborvugh’s P 
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very best female portraits, and of a very lovely 
woman. The arrangement of this seated three- 
quarter figure is very graceful, the line of float- 
ing scarf and arms being carefully 
studied and the values well balanced. The large 
black hat, with yellow ribbons and black fea- 
thers, is excellently well painted. The last two 
examples being not far from the Vandyke por- 
traits, our eye wanders from Gainsborough to 
see how he emulated his great ideal, and we 
must confess that he seems weak and unsubstan- 
tial, very inapt at drawing hands, and generally 


crossed 


patchy in execution. 

Of Sir Joshua there is the lovely child, ‘* Pene- 
lope Boothby,” painted in his happiest vein, The 
fair soft hair, surmounted by the large white 
mob cap; the surprised gray eyes, so kittenlike 
and sweet; the mobile mouth and the childlike 
pose—are all admirably painted, with so much 
softness and rich cool color; while the dress and 
arrangement are very happy. Another child’s 
portrait, that of Lord Burghersh, represents a 
happy momentary action with grace: the grays 
and whites of the boy’s dress hartnonize naost 
pleasantly with the subdued brownish-green park- 
like background. Angelica Kauffman’s portrait, 
by Sir Joshua, is very sweet in color and inte- 
resting in expression, but is slighter than the 
above-named examples. There are many more 
of his that might be named, but excepting a 
sketch of himself in the attitude of a deaf person 
listening, they are for the most part painted to 
order. 

Hogarth has a very good life-size portrait of 
James Quin, the actor, painted with great facility 
and warm, true color, and the famous ‘‘ South- 
wark Fair,” full of incident and variety, well 
known from the print. The painting is as good 
as usual with Hogarth; the bits of landscape seen 
through the openings in the buildings are full of 
aerial quality; the groups and incidents are well 
subordinated, so that the detail and individual 
character, while well defined, are not obtrusive. 

The two Turner landscapes in the long gallery 
are both eminently representative of different 
epochs of his painting. ‘‘ Old London Bridge” is 
in the early, quiet manner. It represents fishing 
boats arriving at daybreak; some have already 
landed their burden, others are just coming in; 
the sky is full of light. But far more interesting 
in composition and subjec’ is the ‘‘ Burning of 
the Houses of Parliament”—a masterpiece of 
brilliant effect and harmonious color. The fore- 
ground to the right is cool and night-like in 
color, the water and sky dark blue, the bridge 
seen in moonlight, with black boats beneath 
crowded with people; in the distance the blazing 
mass of the Houses of Parliament. The moving 
mass of flames is so exceedingly fire-like in 
quality as to illumine also with a lund light 
the left water foreground. This is a noble Tur- 
ner, as is also ** Saltash, Devon,” in which some 
picturesque buildings by the riverside are illu- 
minated by a warm evening light, with a lumi- 
nous silvery sky above. 

The Vandyke portrait of Charles I. is a very 
imposing picture—rather conventional, it would 
seem, in its arrangement of curtain and archway 
and coat-of-arms resting beside it, facing the 
spectator, were it not painted with such dash 
anl ease that the head and figure of the King 
dominate the immense canvas. Not far from 
this 1s a most interesting portrait of the ill-fated 
Earl of Strafford. The head is fine and gentle, 
rather sad in expression. The whole picture is 
rich and sombre, the white dog’s head on which 
Strafford’s right hand is resting, and the toned 
white gaiters, being the only lights in it. There 
is also a fine Vandyke “ Portrait of the Duchess 
of Buckingham and her three children,” rather 
conventional in treatment. The Duchess is affect- 

















dead husband, whose large oval portrait is above 
her. 

A ‘Portrait of a Genoese Noble,” Spanish 
School, is a very remarkable work. The figure 
and costume and hands, as also the clever ar- 
rangement of lines of the background and the 
general color, recall Velasquez. The excellent 
modelling, too, reminds us of some of his best 
portraits, but the head is less good than the rest 
of the picture—black in the shadows and un- 
pleasantly red. The man is standing in the angle 
of a stone staircase, and has just turned to de- 
scend another flight, so that the lines of the stair- 
case all point toward him from above. The 
Duke of Alva, by Antonio More, is splendid, 
though rather hard throughout. The face is like 
Holbein; the rest is most elaborate in detail, the 
inlaid armor being especially fine. 

Mabuse’s ‘‘ Adoration of the Magi” is one of 
the remarkable pictures of the exhibition. The 
general effect is brilliant, hard, and wanting 
both in grace of line and beauty of expression, 
yet the color is clear and the draperies and ac- 
cessories perfect as detail. Especially note- 
worthy as painting are the robes of the kneeling 
King, rich, deep-red velvet, lined with fur, exe- 
cuted in a manner worthy of Memling. Another 
beautiful piece of color is a woman’s figure, to 
the extreme left, leaning out of a window in the 
red brick building, the blue of the tigure harmo- 
nizing with the red in shadow. The whole pic- 
ture is curiously balanced in respect to color re- 
lation between the two sides. Theruins in which 
the figures are grouped are naively rendered, and 
it is quite evident that they were painted from a 
new building of red brick and marble in which 
pieces have been damaged for the express benefit 
of the painter. In the pavement of the fore- 
ground the pieces can easily be detected, as they 
lie in would-be confusion, that fit into the dam- 
aged parts. The distant towers of Bethlehem 
are pale-blue as usual in distances of the Dutch 
school; to the extreme right, the green hills, less 
distant, are very beautiful in color. The only 
graceful piece of composition is the wreath of 
angels coming from behind the ruins, out to the 
right and circling round to the front. Each 
figure and object is painted quite independently 
of the rest, and there is nothing of the loss of out- 
line and merging of one object in another, cha- 
racteristic of the Italian masters. There is none 


| of that devotional feeling given even to the 


ugliest faces by some of the Dutch painters; in 
fact, though there is a great deal of character, 
there is an utter want of expression of any kind, 
but a wonderful individuality and lifelike por- 
traiture. 

There are three large pictures by Rubens, from 
the Mariborough collection, which were offered 
to the naticn, but refused on account of the ex- 
orbitant price asked. ‘‘ Venus and Adonis,” with 
the usual sup: rabundance of flesh in the woman, 
isin no way remarkable. The pendant is very 
uninteresting in composition, and not so fine in 
flesh color as many of the Rubenses in the Louvre. 
The portrait which hangs between the foregoing 
represents a lady of queenly bearing and in re- 
gal robes of black, with high lace collar and open 
square bodice, why sits almost facing us. Her ex- 
quisitely beautiful hands are shown to advantage 
as she spreads them on her knee, one resting on a 
brown muff. Her skin is as fair as that of a 
young child. The features are very delicate and 
youthful, the hair fair, curly, and short, the head 
beautifully set on the shoulders and wonderfully 
well painted in relief against the white lace 
collar. The hands are long and delicate, with 
tapering fingers slightly curled at the tips. 

Van Eyck’s “ Marriage of the Virgin” is a 
quaint composition. In the foreground is the 
Virgin to the right, accompanied by her mother 


edly pressing to her breast the miniature of her ‘ and a groupof virgins, one of whom is supported 


[ by an amorous youth; to the left, St. Joseph, de- 





cidedly Jewish and right well satisfied, in con- 
trast with the group of disappointed lovers who 
stand behind him in varicus attitudes suggestive 
of their feelings. One turms away sadly, two 
look envious and almost ready to quarrel; an- 
other stands jauntily throwing back his head, as 
who should say, ‘‘ I am sure J don’t care !” while 
the priest in the centre joins the hands of the 
fortunate pair. This scene is cut off from the 
others which make up this complex composition 
by a low wall. 

A “Virgin and Child,” by Titian, is most ex- 
quisite in color, warm and rich in the manner of 
Palma. The Virgin is dark-haired, with sweet 
peaceful face, and red dress very fine in color, its 
folds falling gracefully about the seated figure. 
The background is the most beautiful piece of 
landscape painting in the exhibition after Tur- 
ner’s. The distant hiils of Pieve di Cadore recall 
the Louvre Titian of the same size. In Veronese’s 
‘*Punishment of Actzeon” there is a lovely effect 
of color. Overall isa gray cloudy sky of the most 
beautiful pearly tints, rather wind-blown ard 
streaky. In the foreground is a pool of still 
water, in which Artemis and two nymphs are 
bathing. The figures are heavy and short- 
limbed, but the color and quality of the fesh are 
exquisite. One figure stands in the full light 
with upraised arms, and is so white and lumi- 
nous in the dark water that she seems to throw a 
reflection on the back of the other figure, which, 
grasping a red garment, is crouching in the 
shadow of the overhanging bank to the left. 
Here is seated Acton, a little back amid the 
tree trunks, putting one hand in consternation 
to his former face, his metamorphosis having 
already begun. The third figure is half on a 
lower ledge of the bank to the extreme left, and 
is pointing with a bow to Actzon and inciting 
two dogs, who stand back bewildered, to attack 
their former master. 








Correspondence. 





CONGRESSIONAL PARALYSIS. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: May I offer to “S. M. C.” congratula- 
tion upon his conversion, and thanks for his man- 
ly acknowledgment of it? There is still appa- 
rent, however, something of the timidity of one 
who sees before him a choice between two evils. 
He says that if the Cabinet officers were admitted 
to Congress, that body ‘should place the ap- 
pointment of all Federal officials not named in 
the Constitution in the courts, or leave it to the 
President or the heads of departments, with such 
clear and specific civil-service rules as would 
strip these appointments of any collusive or cor- 
rupting factorship in any possible relation be- 
tween Congress and the Administration. This 
need would also be avoided if these offices were 
filled by election.” As to the latter point, I have 
no hesitation in asserting that if ever the execu- 
tive offices below the Presidency are made elect- 
ive by popular vote (and a Constitutional amend- 
ment to this effect would yet be much more easi- 
ly carried than one admitting the Cabinet offi- 
cers to Congress), it would sound the death-knell 
of the Republic. It is that very thing which has 
brought the science of administration in our 
States and cities to the brink of ruin, and the 
only hope of recovery is in the example of sound 
principle in the Federal Government through the 
appointment of all officials by one head. If, in- 
stead of local reform, we are to extend the perni- 
cious principle to the national administration, 
then there is before us only the broad road to 
anarchy and ultimate military despotism. 

So far from increased danger of collusion be- 
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tween the Executive and Congress, the public re- 
sponsibility of the Cabinet is just the thing to 
prevent that danger. It is precisely this element 
which has changed the British Parliament from 
the corruption of the last century to its present 
purity, and which, by effecting the transfer of 
election contests to the courts, promises before 
many years to make the elections equally pure; 
which carried civil-service reform and has kept it 
effective for thirty years, whereas it is to be 
feared that ours stands at the mercy of that lob- 
by intrigue which defeats every other measure of 
public interest. 

“S. M. C.” hints at a Constitutional amend 
ment to effect a change in the position of the 
Cabinet. It cannot be too often repeated, that 
the attempt would be so utterly hopeless as to be 
equivalent to relegating the whole subject to the 
Greek Kalends. The entering wedge must be a 
simple vote of the House of Representatives, 
forced upon that body by the demand of the 
eountry, for the expression of which there is 
needed only the call of a leader, the ** Suivez- 
moi” of Arcola. 

*S. M. C.” ascribes his change of heart to 
visits to Washington, and this is the method by 
which I arrived at the same conclusion fifteen 
years ago. But the state of things now is such 
that this seems no longer necessary. Not to 
mention all the sins of omission and commission— 
bankruptcy law, silver coinage, the tariff, rail- 
way land-grant titles, the condition of the Indi- 
ans, etc.—the last week of the session furnishes 
reason enough for demanding a change. The 
spectacle of the Speaker deliberately using his 
official position to postpone action on the appro- 
priation bills till the last minute, while expressing 
a quiet confidence that there would be no extra 
session, and then sending them to the Senate, the 
only place where there is any discussion, so late 
as to render discussion impossible, and to force a 
settlement in secret conference committees—it 
seems as if this was enough to convince anybody 
who was not wilfully blind of the necessity of 
some strong and responsible outside control. 

G. B. 
Boston, March 6, 1885. 


TRANSLATIONS AND MISTRANSLATIONS,. 


To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 

Str: The discussion by your correspondents of 
the subject of translations has naturally inte- 
rested me, and has suggested the making of a 
small contribution to it, which, however, I do 
not make for the value of the curious instance 
given, but in order to add a few words on the 
general subject. 

1 had occasion about two years since to look at 
Bohn’s translation of Schiller’s ‘Thirty Years’ 
War,’ made by Rev. Mr. Morrison. On page 67, 
I found the sentence: ‘‘ Could a mind so weak as 
that of Ferdinand,” etc. The context made it 
so clear to me that the passage was meant for 
the Palsgrave Frederic instead of Ferdinand, 
that I turned to the original German and found 
that neither name was in the sentence, a pronoun 
only being used instead. The translator had evi- 
dently thought that he ought to relieve the read- 
er of all doubt, and so supplied, as he thought, 
the missing name. We naturally wonder how 
such a blunder could have been made, and not 
less how it could have remained for about forty 
years. So it is. 


The incident affected me singularly. Though 


the translation appears to be a good one, I have 
not since looked at it until to-day. 
led, by way of supplementing a suggestion of 
Mr. Bourne in the Nation (1026), to make the fol- 
lowing remarks: 

1. People generally read either the original or 
a translation, or, if they read both, seldom com- 


I am now 


If the 
translation read well, they deem it well made; 


pare them, unless with a special purpose. 


the rule is safe enough in ordinary use. 

2. The average translator, not to say the best 
one, Comes nearer the sense of his original than 
does the most careful reader to that of a work in 
his mother tongue. The loss, therefore, which a 
book ordinarily sustains in passing into a new 
language is much less than the depreciatory tone 
in which translations are generally referred to, 
would indicate. These references are often the 
| fruit of a desire to be deemed familiar with other 
languages, 


3. There are many persons who could produce 


a fair original article in their own language, to 
one Who could make a good translation from a 
| foreign tongue which he understood. The se 


verest critiques of translations are by those who 

never made one, and could not if they should at 
tempt it. 

Finally, the most common objection to a trans 
lation : 


it is verv often jJust—is, that it transfers 
too much of the stvle of the original. But some 
elements of the stvle of the original must be re 
tained, 
things, viz 


The translator can properly do but two 
: choose the best words, and form with 
them the best sentences, in the language into 
which he translates. The 
ments, and the collocation of the whole, are sup 
plied tohim. If Washington Irving had trans 
lated Schiller’s ‘Thirty Years’ War,’ he 
perhaps have been criticised for not reproducing 
the racy humor of the ‘Sketch-Book.’ The sup 
plied matter is refractory. A book is not worth 
translating if it must in this process be made 
what it is not in the original. i. 3 
BROOKLYN, February 28, 1885 


facts, thoughts, argu 


would 


[None of our correspondents has touched 





upon the mischief whieh mistranslations may 
work when made the basis of further arcu 
ment or speculation, and especially of contro 
versy. A recent experience has taught us, for 


ne ought to cite Von Holst’s 





example, that no ¢ 
‘Constitutional History of the United States’ 
in implicit reliance on the American transla 


| 
tion, —Ep. Nation. ] 
| 
| 


To THE Epitor oF Tut 
Sirk: The mistranslations given in the last 
number of the Nation brought to mv mind 


} some ingenious mistakes which I noted whi 








correcting the French paper the Har 
vard admission examinations | The “4s 
or more papers which were ntained 
every Variety of mistake, but there were two sex 
| tences which were the special stumbling-cround 
| “La pauvre femme, sentant la. rats le s 
mari, ne bougea et se contenta dcart ’ u 
son rideau pour voir sortir.” ete., gave rise t 
fearing f the reas f he shand,” and 
‘appreciating the reason of his marriage.” and 
the words “ecarter un peu son rideau™ gave 
large opportunities to the cuessers. Among the 
many mistranslations of these five wonds wen 
the following s sobeved his mmand 
she softened his 1 she s i his bed 
sie she opened her 1 s s raised her 
bead s polished her glasses mn 
** she listened to Lis reasons,” ** she lifted her eve 
lids s Sun i r fears sl hecked her 
Curiosity : moved her chair.” “she joined 
in his g very common), ‘she broke her 
usual custom,” *shestreteched her neck out of the 
window,” ‘she teok up a small candle.” ‘she 
threw on a light shawl,” “she roughened her 
wrinkles.” ** she listened to her bird,” * she kin- 


dled a fire in the braner.” 

The second sentence was as follows: * Le 
pauvre carcon se tournait et retournait 
sur son coussin, envoyant de gros soupirs et gé- 


missant sans pouvoir se réveiiier.” Naturally, 
in several instances, the poor boy was‘ ref 
ing about his cousin,” but the prize for ingenuity 


goes to this translation of the italicized wonts 


“dreaming of great suppers, and groaning witl 
out being able to relieve himself Yours very 
truly, F. A 


March INS 


To THE Eprror oF Tuk NATION 


Str: Your correspondent, Mr. Bourne, m 





tions several odd nustakes made by translators 
books written ortginallv inthe French language 
They are strange rotesque en hs t 
they could be more atched by examples 
taken from French translations of kt sh book 
The most amusing instance of a late date that | 
recall is to be found in Le i vol v, 4 } 
One John Hollingshead having printed a book 
London about theatres, under t t t 
Lights.’ the editorof Le Larre found that t 
too much for him. He therefore tyremiousis 
transformed if into ‘Foot Tights.’ wi } 
with equal ingenuity, translated © /limfalons a 
hreds 

This exquisite blunder is the more nrnarka 
from the fact that Le / fosmmes to havea 
corps of editors capable of criticising all literar 
productions in all the languages of Europ "hy 
spectfully, R 


THE DEMOCRATS ON THEIR GOOD Ri 
HAVIOR 


To tHe Eprror oF Tur Nation 

Ss! Your ’ ’ t N s 
that if the Dy rats t uk . t 
selves they wi ? va 1 i pow 
will strike most R blicams, and anv M 
Wiullps even, as s what ra l wt t iw 
it so, and I wish to Deg Mewson 
why it sl ld pot seem s Ans e wl has 
watched ¢ ast three Presidential campaigns in 
the North, knows that there is a lanze bady of 
Repul an voters whose strongest and almost 
~ ul nt for Kee} x that party in power Is 
t necessitv of preserving t ts the war 
If vou present to tl any argu it on itters 
{ Gover ent ps \ ri t itt ? 1 any 
langers threatening re, or show them 
ver so strong masons fora change of the party 

‘ tr { the trov nl S 3 VY answel i) 
ves, that mav all be so; but if the Democrats 
get in power the results of the war will be e1 


ithat would be the worst evil that 





could happen. You cannot show us any danger 
that we had not rather risk than the danger of 
having the war undone.” The result is, that no 
nt is possible. The danger which they 
imagine, overshadows all others, and they can 
not be persuaded that it does not exist. It isa 
real fear with them; and however sorry one may 
feel for them, one cannot blame them under the 
circumstances for voting as they do, or doubt 
their patriotism 

Thousands of votes were cast for Blaine last 
fall on this ground alone. Any one’s observation 
will show that men of education, men who are 
pen to conviction on most subjects, were influ 
enced by this more than by any other considera- 
tion. Now four years of wise and careful Demo 
cratic administration will accomplish in removing 
this prejudice what whole libraries of argument 
would fail to do. When it is seen that the re 
sults of the war are as safe in Democratic as in 
Republican hands, this fear will vanish, and with 
its disappearance a wide door will be opened to 
Democratic proselyting, which has been obsti 
nately closed till now. Remembering, in connec- 
tion with this, the closeness of the struggle at the 


last two Republican victories, one may reason- 
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ably expect a continuance in power of the Demo- 
cratic party if it behaves itself well during the 
next four years. 

Not the least beneficial result of the defeat of 
Blaine will be that arguments on questions of 
national policy can now be used with this class 
of Republicans with some hope of influencing 


their action. It may be hoped, also, that a good 


" close of the year 1840, It has been largely pre- 


administration will furnish the party with a con- | 


sistent and firm policy on important national 
questions. One main reason why thoughtful 
men have hesitated to work for Democratic suc- 
cess has been because the party has been so va- 
cillating and untrustworthy on every great issue. 
Nobody could tell where to find it or what to ex- 
pectofit. Perhaps this isa natural result of being 
so long deprived of power and responsibility, but 
it has been a hindrance to its success which we 
may hope to see removed. 

Altogether, President Cleveland has an oppor- 
tunity to perform a great service to his party, 
and through it to the nation, such as falls to the 
lot of few men; and everything seems to indicate 
that he is the man for the opportunity. 

PRESTON, 


HISTORY AND THE SUDAN. 
To THE EprTor OF THE NATION : 

Sir: In Mr. G. Stanley Hall’s Introduction to 
the recently published volume on ‘ Methods of 
Teaching History’ there is this important sen- 
tence: *‘ Others, who have realized the pregnant 
sense in which ‘history is past politics,’ forget 
the other sense in which the history of the world 
has been at nearly every point very different 
from the history of the conscious purposes of the 
leaders in its movements, and that ‘ while men 
thought they were doing this thing by these 
means, it was later seen that they were really do- 
ing quite other things by very different means.’” 
This view finds an interesting confirmation and 
amplification in a passage quoted by Grimm, the 
great critic of the eighteenth century, from the 
famous Cardinal Alberoni, the powerful minister 
of Philip V. (I quote from a translation): ‘‘ The 
spirit of system,” the Cardinal says, ‘is not less 
dangerous in politics than in philosophy. There 
is a good deal of temerity in seeking the causes 
of the grandeur and decline of the Romans in 
the constitution of their state. Events in which 
human prudence had the least possible share are 
epochs rather than consequences; it belongs to 
history alone to detail the causes of the grandeur 
and fall of states.” Grimm bimself adds to this: 
‘We must observe here, after the Cardinal, that 
M. de Montesquieu has fallen into this error, in 
his ‘Spirit of the Laws,’ with respect to the Eng- 
lish Constitution. He seeks, and has the secret 
of always finding, in that Comstitution the causes 
of events. If states were arranged, like a sys- 
tem of philosophy, on paper, this procedure 
might answer very well; but we see every day 
that the greatest events are only the 
work of chance, and of a thousand arbitrary cir- 
cumstances.” 

We do, indeed, see every day that the greatest 
events in the history of England at this moment 
are the work of a thousand arbitrary circum- 
stances, and that her possible misfortunes, re- 
verses, dangers, embarrassments, the “ decline” 
(ina word) of England—which God forefend !— 
lies beyond the range of perceptible laws. * * 


Notes. 


THe CENTURY COMPANY announce, as in course 
of publication for the coming autumn, ‘ William 
Lloyd Garrison: The Story of his Life, told by 
his Children.’ This work will make two volumes 
octavo, and will bring the narrative down to the 








pared from inedited sources, and will abound in 
references to authorities. The illustrations will 
consist chiefly of portraits of Mr. Garrison and 
his nearest associates. Unavoidably, the work 
will partake of the nature of a history of the 
anti-slavery cause in the United States. The 
same house will simultaneously bring out ‘ The 
Life and Times of Samuel Bowles,’ also in two 
volumes, by Mr. George 8S. Merriam, who, says 
the Springfield Republican, writes ‘‘ with entire 
independence, from the standpoint of his per- 
sonal opinions.” 

We understand that the sale in England of the 
great ‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ edited 
by Mr. Leslie Stephen, has exceeded the publish- 
ers’ expectations. We have looked through the 
only volume which has thus far appeared, to 
note the number of articles having a special 
interest for Americans. Among the founders of 
New England we find the Rev. John Allen, of 
Dedham, Mass.; in the middle Colonial period, 
General Amherst, the captor of Louisburg and 
Governor of Virginia; in the Provincial, Sir Ed- 
mund Andros; in the Revolutionary, General 
Stirling (William Alexander),and Major André. 
Coming down to our own time, we mention 
Sarah Flower Adams, whose hymn “ Nearer to 
Thee” perhaps obtained its earliest and widest 
recognition in this country; Lucy Aikin, the 
correspondent of Dr. Channing; Edward Strutt 
Abdy, author, fifty years ago, of a valuable 
‘Journal of a Residence and Tour in the United 
States’; and Professor Anderson, the ‘‘ Wizard of 
the North.” We have been struck anew with the 
general readableness of the sketches in this dic- 
tionary. 

Among the latest announcements of Macmillan 
& Co, are an ‘ Introduction to the Study of the 
Law of the Constitution,’ by Prof. A. V. Dicey, 
of All Souls, Oxford; and * Principles of Econo- 
mics’ (a fragment), by the late W. Stanley 
Jevons, 

J. B. Lippincott & Co. will be the authorized 
agents for the United States of the Revised 
Version of the Bible to be published in May. 
The same firm announce ‘Lessons in Hygiene,’ 
by Prof. John C. Cutter; and ‘The Nature of 
the Mind and Human Automatism,’ by Dr. Mor- 
ton Prince. 

Scribner & Welford are the American pub- 
lishers of the new editions of Coleridge’s ‘ Table- 
Talk,’ Buchanan’s ‘ Dictionary of Science,’ and 
Bohn’s ‘ Dictionary of Poetical Quotations,’ men- 
tioned in our last issue, as well as of volume vi 
(appendix) of Vasari’s ‘ Lives,’ previously no- 
ticed (Nation, No. 1025). 

D. Appleton & Co. will at once begin to pub- 
lish by arrangement, in six monthly parts, a new 
narrative poem, by Owen Meredith (Lord 
Lytton), entitled ‘Glenaverie; or, The Meta- 
morphosis.’ 

A new edition of Peter Parley’s ‘The Animal 
Kingdom Illustrated,’ also known as ‘ Johnson’s 
Natural History,’ has been prepared by Prof. 
Alexender Winchell, of the University of Michi- 
gan. A novel feature of this work, which is in 
two large volumes, royal octavo, will be a “‘ sym- 
posium "—Prof. E. L. Youmans expounding and 
defending, and President Seelye combating, the 
evolution theory. The publishers are A. J. 
Johnson & Co. 

‘The Structure of English Prose, a Manual of 
Composition and Rhetoric,’ by Prof. John G. R. 
McElroy, of the University of Pennsylvania, is 
in the press of A. C. Armstrong & Co. 

The special correspondent of the Photographic 
Times at New Orleans gives an interesting ac- 
count, in the issue for February 27, of the ex- 
periments made by Surgeon Jobn S. Billings, 
Curator of the Army Medical Museum, in pro- 
curing composite photographs of crania, in the 





manner first indicated by Mr. Francis Galton. 
In time the types thus obtained from various 
groups of primitive races will afford a most in- 
teresting comparison. 

Science for February 27 has some noticeable 
articles on the results of the Greely expedition, 
accompanied by a map in which a curious dis- 
covery concerning the width of Grinnell Land is 
shown by the unexpected direction given to its 
western coast. 

The English Illustrated Magazine for March 
leads off with a long extract from the forthcom- 
ing book of Princes Edward and George of 
Waleson their voyage round the world, which 
will certainly induce no one who is not in the 
clouds in the presence of royalty and its progeny, 
to read the book either for its very commonplace 
literature or its less than commonpiace illustra- 
tions. 

L’Art comes from the same publishers (Mac- 
millan) to show in its January and February 
numbers how such things may be done with 
credit. Besides the etchings (of which one from 
the Velasquez portrait of Pope Innocent X. is 
worth the price of the three numbers), there is 
a surprising copiousness of spirited process illus- 
trations, showing how, in the hands of a good 
artist, a process block is better than a woodcut 
with poor art. Areview of Perrot’s book on an- 
cient art contains, apropos of the section on Cy- 
prus, some grave allegations which ought to inte- 
rest the authorities of the Metropolitan Museum. 
The Courrier de Art, an illustrated weekly 
chronicle of the studios, etc., of Paris, the hub of 
the artistic world without denial, accompanies 
DL) Art as usual. 

We receive from the compiler and publisher, 
Mr. Thomas G. Thrum, of Honolulu, the Ha- 
watian Almanac and Annual for 1885, which 
contains a great deal of statistical information 
concerning the Sandwich Islands. The past year 
there was not very prosperous commercially, 
though the weather was exceptionally favorable 
for the planter. Japanese immigration is about 
to be attempted, thus deepening the interesting 
race mixture of which this archipelago is the 
scene. The Honololu Library and Reading- 
Room Association took possession of its commo- 
dious new building. The importation of paper is on 
the increase, and Mr. Thrum thinks it high time 
that a paper-mill were established, there being 
an endless variety of materials for making the 
stock. 

S. M. Pettengill & Co. send us the tenth an- 
nual issue of Street & Co.’s ‘ Indian and Colonial 
Mercantile Directory,’ a work steadily growing 
in bulk, and of universal utility for those en- 
gaged in foreign commerce, whether Englishmen 
or Americans. A directory of the United King- 
dom is appended. Numerous maps are inter- 
spersed with the text, and, so far as we can judge, 
nothing seems to be wanting that could subserve 
the end of this publication. The following titles 
under Brazil will give an idea of the scheme: 
general view of geography, natural productions 
and population; trade returns; a list of principal 
towns; principal products; books of reference; 
steam communication; coins, weights, and mea- 
sures; customs tariff, in full; the chief cities in 
regular order, with ample statistical details and 
merchants’ directory. 

Two recent French announcements are ‘ L’Ex- 
pédition du Rodgers & Ja recherche de la Jean- 
nette, par William H. Gilder,’ translated into 
French by Capt. J. West ; and ‘Jack et Jane, 
adaptation d’aprés L. M. Alcott, par Stahl et 
Lermont.’ This adaptation of ‘Jack and Jill’ is 
illustrated. M. Stahl had already adapted ‘ Lit- 
tle Women’ as ‘Les Quatre Filles du Docteur 
Marsch’ (sic), now in its second edition. 

Mr. Bret Harte’s new story, ‘A Ship of °49,’ 
which was published in a syndicate of American 
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papers, is now appearing in the English Illus- | 


trated Magazine. 

The English magazines and reviews continue 
to give abundant space to theatrical topics. Mr. 
Henry Irving has contributed to the Nineteenth 
Century a brief note on ‘“*The American Au- 
dience.” In the same review Mr. William Archer, 
author of an incisive criticism of Mr. Irving, has 
an admirable essay on ‘“ The Duty of Dramatic 
Critics.’ In Longman’s for March there is a 
rough and broad sketch of Gustavus V. Brooke, 
not always in the best of taste, by Mr. John 
Coleman, the writer of two papers on Charles 
Reade in Lippincott’s. 

Taking time by the forelock, the managers of 
the Paris Exhibition of 1889 have begun to pub- 
lish a folio Moniteur de Exposition (New York: 
F. W. Christern). Portraits of M. Rouvier, 
Minister of Commerce, and M. Antonin Proust, 
head of the Exposition Committee, adorn the 
first number. Besides official information, the 
paper contains a certain amount of light miscel- 
laneous reading. 

MM. Bréal and Bailly announce that they will 
presently publish a ‘ Dictionnaire Etymologique 
Latin,’ in which they have taken especial pains 
to trace the history of words, and to arrange the 
series of meanings in their true order. Merely 
to give the derivation of a word would be like 
giving in a biographical dictionary only the 
names of the subjects and of their fathers. MM. 
Bréal and Bailly try to show, wherever it is pos- 
sible, to what side of the life cf the Roman peo- 
ple, to what part of the ancient culture each 
word belonged, and proclaim that what has im- 
properly been called the life of the language is in 
reality the life of the nation imprinted upon the 
language—a remark that reminds one of the at- 
tempts to construct the life of our Aryan ences- 
tors from the language of their descendants, 

The discovery of terracotta figurines in the 
necropolis of Myrina resembling those of Tana- 
gra has led to a little controversy in regard to 
their character. M. E. Pottier. in a thesis pub- 
lished more than a year ago, maintained that the 
statuettes were originally made without any 
definite purpose, and were used either as gifts 
to friends, or as offerings to domestic or to pub- 
lic divinities, or to the manes of the dead. Their 
character at once shows that they were not made 
with any exclusive religious purpose. M. J. 
Martha now insists that they were manufactured 
without any religious purpose at all, and are 
found in tombs simply because they were very 
convenient mementoes of the dead to put there. 
Originally it was the custom in Asia Minor, as 
in other barbarous countries, to bury with the 
departed chief all that belonged to him—captives, 
slaves, horse, arms, jewels. In time the custom 
became at first less cruel, and then less expensive. 
Still, some memento was to be buried with the 
head of the family, and these little statues were a 
convenient substitute for the slaves and animals 
of the earlier days. The difference between the 
two theories is not profound, and it is not easy 
to see how it can be decided. 


—Mr. Charles Bray’s autobiography, ‘ Phases 
of Opinion and Experience during a Long Life’ 
(London: Longmans), comes with exceeding op- 
portuneness so soon after the publication of 
George Eliot’s Life, and affords a most valuable 
and delightful addition to our knowledge of her. 
The little book fills out the picture her letters 
had already more than outlined, of the life at 
Rosehill and of the master—a man of determined 
persistence in individual and often unpopular 
opinions, but always of most bright and loving 
spirit. The first mention of George Eliot is upon 
that day of which she herself wrote: ‘I have 
seen Emerson—the first man I have ever seen.” 


Mr, Bray writes; ‘‘ We should have liked to have 





more of Emerson, but some Stratford | 
friends came over and impressed on him that he 
was bound to pay homage at Shakspere’s tomb, 
and accordingly carried us all off, Miss Evans 
included, to their home near that church on the 


Avon.” Mr. Bray continues: 


seen 


*“T consider my intimate friendship of nine 
vears with her among the bright spots of my 
life. : Mv sister, who lived next door to 
her (Coventry, 1841), brought her to call upon us 
one morning, thinking, among other natural rea 
sons fer introducing her, that the influence of 
this superior young lady of Evangelical princi 
ples might be beneficial to our heretical minds 
- . « Tcan well recollect her modest demeanor 
as she sat down by the window, and I had a sort 
of surprised feeling, when she first spoke, at the 
measured, highly cultivated form of expression, 
so different from the usual tone of young persons 
from the country. We became friends at once 
oct I consider her the most delightful com 
panion | have ever known; she knew everything 
She had little self-assertion; her aim was always 
to show her friends off to the best advantage 
not herself. There were two sides; hers 
was the temperament of genius which has al 
ways its sunny and shady side. She was fr 
quently very depressed —and often very pro 
voking, as much so as she could be agreeable 
and we had violent quarrels: but the next day 
they were quite forgotten. Of course we went 
over all subjects in heaven and earth I 
may claim to have laid down the basis of that 
philosophy which she afterwards retained 
George Combe, on first seeing a cast of her head, 
took it for a man's.’ 

— Professor J. B. Thayer, of the Harvard Law 
School, has published an interesting ‘* memoran 
dum” on the * Legal effect of opinions given by 
judges tothe Executive and the Legislature under 
certain American The 
giving authority to call for judicial opinions out 
of court is found only in a very few constitutions 
In Massachusetts it occurs in this form: ‘* Each 
branch of the Legislature, as well as the Governor 
and Council, shall have authority to require the 
opinions of the justices of the Supreme Judicial 
Court upon important questions of law, and upon 
It isthe Massachusetts clause 


constitutions, ” clause 


solemn occasions.” 
which has been copied into the constitutions of 
the other States. It appears that it origimally 
came from the usage of the English Constitution 
by which the King, as well as the House of Lords, 
had the right to demand the opinions of the 
twelve judges of England. The practice, so far 
as the Crown is concerned, long since fell into 
disuse, but it is believed that the House of Lonis 
keeps it alive. In England it is well settled that 
answers of the judges to the Lords have no bind 
ing force, and are merely expression of opinions of 
high authority, though few people who 
the well-known answers relating to insanity in 
MecNaghton’s case (10 Cl. and Fin., 
member this. To quote Professor Thaver : 


discuss 


200) seem to rm 


‘Here not only was there no litigated question 
before the Lords, but not even any pending leg 
cong ae song The Lords, in the course of 
their debates, having fallen into a discussion 
about a case recently tried at the Central Crimi 
nal Court, but not in any way before them—a 
case developing interesting questions in the law 
relating to insanity—conceived that they would 
like to know a little more accurately what the 
law on these points was, They accordingly put 
a set of ‘abstract’ questions to the judges—ques- 
tions not arising out of any business before them, 
actual or contemplated. One of the judges 
(Maule) protested against this proceeding, but, 
as the others answered, he also answered. . 
It needs no argument to show that opinions 
so given are not binding upon anybody, and 
should not be. If reasons were asked for such a 
view, it would be enough to refer to what Mr 
Justice Maule suggested in his protest, when he 
objected that the questions put ‘do not appear to 
arise out of and are not put with reference to a 
particular case, or for a particular purpose, 
which might explain or limit the generality 
of the terms’; that he had heard no argu 
ment ; and that he feared ‘that, as the questions 
relate to matters of criminal law of great import 
ance, the answers to them by the judges might 
embarrass the administration of justice when 


' they are cited in trials.’” 


To turn to this countrv, the English rule has 
been adopted generally, and the Massachusetts 
judges, and those of other States, have decided 
that such opinions are not binding wi 
point devided comes subsequently before then 
the course of litigation. In Maine the early of 
ions of the judges seem to have been the sa 
but in the political excitement SND ft 
adopted the opposite view, that tl } 
were binding enthe Governor and ¢ 
performance of their ministerial duties This 
view was generally acquiesced in byt put 
at the time, bat Professor Thaver considers if as a 
matter of law “strange doctrn amd tl 
seems to be no authority for it int pre | 
Another fact which this interest pwr t 
recalls is, that Washington in 17V 
duce the English usage with th “ 
Supreme Court, but they saw the dan, 
being dragged inte pohu md dee! it 
swer 

Except foral {f aft “ 2. & 
kaat Koolman’s laborious * W i. 
friesuschen Sprache hes “W " i 
clusion in Part Ye (Not H. Braa 
tirst mumber was issued in IST7, a t 
tion has sinee continued witl t haste t 
Without rest The theroughness of t etve 
logical scheme mav be partly t 
fact that the index to etinte w . ( 4 
tills 27 columns, in Dut 4, in Enelisl 
Swedish 17, in Norwegiatr la 
Italian 6.1m French Ss. Butt fortvations at 
fact carried back to as ultimate a root as posi 
in the Arvan chain that ea member 
Teatonic group is ser ity thw D : , 
special dialeet, and all by comparison “ 
another, We have in our notices of the stiocessis 
issues often remarked upon thie close ros Diane 
of the Frisian vocables to Enaglis! Such s 
tences (fo borrow a few Van « mi the 
number before us! as St waters lx te 
dépste grunden,’ t Dat was “ “ 1, wa 
he dar sprak,” o1 Bran goad be wikk i 
brood,” hardly need interpret t ‘ at 
least The work is a thesaurus of proverbs and 
proverbial expressions, and when the author takes 
a fanev to one he ist above repeating it For 
the thind time at least he quotes, under ware 
the savin ‘Mca gan war sat éften un 
sparen,” and dismisses it with the remark ’ 
golden rule of which has unfortunately fa 
n far tux vl Hlivion and neglect Such 
an obute t throws a fload of ght on the 
spirit which has endured the steady toil of eight 
Vears (and womanv met n the drv pastures 
f etvmologs 

Some of the most important bibhograplies 
are those which record the literary work of th 


monastic orders of the Roman Church The 


Benedictines have at least ten, of which the best 
known Is St. Maur’s; the Francisenns almost as 
many; the Dominicans and Cistercians two or 


three apiece (a bibliography of the S; amish Do 
and the Jesuits as 


many as all] the rest put together, as might l« 


Even 


minicans is now in the press), 
cx 
pected from their great literary activity 
the Jesuit bibliography of the Brothers Bakker 
appears not to have exhausted the field. Father 
Sommervogel is promising an elucidation of thi 
anonymous and pseudonymous writings of the 
Till the 
been neglected, but Father 
prior of Storrington, a religious house founded by 
members of the order expelled from Frigolet, who 
has spent twenty vears in the compilation of ma 


society, now, Premonstracensians had 


Louis de Gonzaga, 


terials, promises shortly a list of the works of the 
1,500 writers which his order has produced from 
1280 to 1884. A preliminary pamphlet pub 
lished by Palmé details his plans, gives a bare 
ist of names of the writers, calls for addition: 
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and speaks of the difficulties in the way of com- 
pleteness. The archives and libraries of over 
3,000 Premonstratensian houses existing in the 
Middle Ages have nearly all disappeared. 


— The eleventh issue of ‘ Norges Statskalen- 
der,’ for the year 1885, is published with com- 
mendable promptness. This is what we should 
call the Blue Book of Norway, i. e., a volume 
containing the personnel of the Norwegian Gov- 
ernment; but itis by no means merely a barren 
list of names, like our own ‘ Official Register.’ 
The volume contains, however, the usual lists of 
the officers and employees of the different de- 
partments of the Government, the members of 
the Storthing (Parliament) and of the High Court 
of Justice, the Norwegian and Swedish diplo- 
matic agents and consuls, the members of the 
Norwegian Order of Saint Olaf, and the names 
of all persons who have earned medals for meri- 
torious services. All these details are given 
with careful fulness, and supplemented with 
accurate statements as to date of birth, time of 
service, salary, official and honorary titles, etc., 
of each persop. Brief, but concise, notes con- 
tain valuable information as to the functions of 
the different departments and bureaux ; gene- 
rally, also, the dates of organization are stated, 
in which cases there are careful citations of the 
laws creating each office. We have, besides, 
useful knowledge concerning all the public 
schools and the university, with the rolls of 
teachers and professors, together with informa- 
tion as to the various religious, philanthropic, 
scientific, and artistic societies or associations, 
the various museums, libraries, and hospitals. 
To a résumé of the contents of the budget 
for the last finance year is prefixed the 
usual introduction to European books of this 
class, viz.: a list of the reigning monarchs and 
their families Ali this store of knowledge is 
made readily accessible by good indexes of sub- 
jects, places, and persons. The painstaking care 
of the editor, Mr. N. R. Bull, is shown in a hun- 
dred particulars, and the whole work reflects 
credit upon his industry and intellizence. It 
would be of interest, we think, were he to add a 
list of the persons who are paid pensions by the 
Government, at least those who receive their 
stipends upon the ground of distinguished lite- 
rary activity. The list of fifty-one officers who 
have died since the issue of the volume for the 
previous year contains but one name of literary 
note, that of the poet Andreas Munch, which is 
included by virtue of the position he had held 
since 1866, as emeritus-professor at the Uni- 
versity of Norway. He was a cousin of Nor- 
way’s most famous historian, Peter Andreag 
Munch, and was born October 19, 1811, and died 
on June 24, 1884, leaving to posterity a long list 
of thin volumes of poems and dramas. During 
the year the University suffered the loss, also, of 
two active professors, one of zodlogy and one 
of philosophy. The list of deaths otherwise in- 
cludes, as worthy of mention here, a member of 
Parliament, representing one of the southern 
seaport towns of Norway, an ex-Minister of 
State, and the Bishop of Christianssand, who 
was the successor of the late well-known Jirgen 


Moe. 


—‘Sveriges Statskalender,’ issued under the 
auspices of the Scientific Society, of Sweden, con- 
tains nearly twice the quantity of matter, but in 
general arrangement does not differ much from 
the similar volume for Norway. We miss, how- 


ever, the head-notes,which go far to add not only 
value, but interest, to the latter book. The sala- 
ries paid officials are also omitted; but, as added 
matter, this volume contains lists of all the post-, 
offices and telegraph stations throughout Sweden. 
We notice that of the 568 persons employed by the 
State in its telegraph offices, 159 are women, Of 


these, 154 are operators, as against 7 men similar- 


| ¢wenty-four Americans. 





ly employed, and the other 5 are office officials. 
On the other hand, no women seem to be em- 
ployed in the post-oflices, the only exception be- 
ing the case of a telegraph operator who also acts 
as pustmistress. The long lists of members of the 
various societies and orders of knights occupy 143 
pages, and we note among them the names of 
Number eleven of the 
eighteen places in the famous Swedish Academy, 
left vacant by the death, last August, of the 
archeologist Bror Emil Hildebrand, who was 
elected in 1866, and was for some time the Secre- 
tary of the Academy, is not yet filled. The in- 
dex of persons contains the astonishing number 
of nearly 14,000 names, although it includes no 
foreigner not actually in the service of the Swed- 
ish Government. Both volumes are excellently 
printed, and are furnished in substantial cloth 
bindings for the reasonable price of five crowns 
($1 35) each. 


HARRIET MARTINEAU. 
Harriet Martineau. By Mrs. F, Fenwick 
Miller. [Famous Women Series.} Boston: Rob- 
erts Brothers. 
ONE feels some instinctive distrust of a biographer 
who finds it necessary to begin proceedings by a 
studied attack on the last person who treated the 
same theme; and this especially where that pre- 
decessor was selected by the author who happens 
to be the subject of both works. Near the very 
beginning of Mr:. Miller’s preface occurs the 
following passage: 

“Mrs. Chapman ef Boston, U. S. A., has 
written a volume in completion of the Autobi- 
ography, which should have covered the later 
period. But it is to be remembered that 
when Miss Martineau committed to Mrs, Chap- 
man the task of writing a memorial sketch, and 
when thé latter accepted the undertaking, both 
of them believed that the life and work of the 
subject were practically over. I have reason to 
know that if Harriet Martineau had supposed it 
to be even remotely possible that so much of her 
life remained to be spent and recorded, she would 
have chosen some one more skilled in literature, 
and more closely acquainted with English lite- 
rary and political affairs, to complete her * Life.’ 
Having once asked Mrs. Chapman to fulfil the 
task, however, Harriet Martineau was too loyal 
and generous a friend to remove it from her 
charge; and Mrs. Chapman, on her side, while 
continually begging instructions from her sub- 
= as to what she was to say, and while doubt- 
ess aware that she would not be adequate to the 
undertaking which had grown so since she ac- 
cepted it, yet would not throw it off her hands” 
(pp. Vi-vii). 

The italics are our own; and a more malignant 
sting than they designate has seldom, in our 
judgment, been directed by one woman against 
another. What are the facts of the case? Mrs. 
Maria Weston Chapman, a lady who still lives 
esteemed and respected, was the honored associate 
of Miss Martineau in the anti-slavery move- 
ment, of which Mrs. Chapman, more than any 
other woman, was the American head. She, be- 
ing also highly educated and sufficiently ‘* skilled 
in literature” to wield an uncommonly keen and 
vigorous pen, was requested by Miss Martineau 
to edit her autobiography and write a supple- 
ment, She accordingly did so, in her own way. 
Her memoir had some undoubted faults both of 
omission and commission; and these were frank- 
ly pointed out in this journal at the time (see 
Nation, April 12, 19, 1877). We also asserted 
that Mrs. Chapman’s memoir put Miss Martineau 
in a far more attractive light than did the auto- 
biography itself; and we praised the work as 
showing, on the whole, ‘‘careful and accurate 
execution.” But had it been the poorest book 
ever written, the tone of the later biographer 
would have been equally ungenerous. Mrs. 
Chapman tells us in her opening chapter that she 


‘* sorrow and inadequacy for the service demand- 
| ed”; and that she combated her friend’s wish 
with all the arguments she possessed (‘ Autobio- 
graphy,’ ii, 140). These remonstrances were un- 
availing. We also have reason to know that 
Mrs. Chapman, instead of being unwilling, as 
Mrs. Miller ungenerously intimates, to ‘“‘ throw 
it off her hands,” repeatedly expressed a desire to 
| do so, and was always met by a firm refusal. 
Mrs. Miller is therefore left to the painful alter- 
native of either assuming to know Miss Mar- 
tineau’s mind better than that very vigorous 
lady knew it for herself, or of having disclosed 
' an instance of duplicity in Miss Martineau which 
would add another to the recent instances of un- 
fortunate biographical revelations. Mrs. Chap- 
man, at any rate, dii not suspect any such du- 
| plicity, but went on to fulfil what she regarded 
| as a sacred trust of friendship. To say that she 
did it, to all appearance, as well as Mrs. Fenwick 
Miller would have done it, is not a very strong 
expression; but she did it faithfully and sincere- 
ly, and it may be assumed that she did it truth- 
fully, as the later biographer finds no error to 
correct except the extremely venial one—which 
Mrs. Miller calls ‘‘ absurd ”—of supposing that a 
certain letter from Charlotte Bronté, quoted in 
Mrs. Gaskell’s life of that lady and beginning 
“*My Dear E ,” was written to her sister Emi- 
ly, whereas it was written to some one else. It 
was, of course, an error, as Emily Bronté had al- 
ready died; but the phrase is as unreasonable as 
if we should call it ‘‘absurd” in Mrs. Miller to 
speak of ‘‘Errina the Greek poetess” (p. 27) 
when she means Erinna. In more important 
points, the views of the two biographers essen- 
tially coincide, except that Mrs. Chapman’s, as 
became the work of a first biographer, was a lit- 
tle more eulogistic: while she did not, like Mrs. 
Miller, make the mistake of so attacking Miss 
Martineau’s mother as to bring on an immediate 
controversy with the most eminent living mem- 
ber of the Martineau race. 

This stumbling-block of offence being once 
passed, it isa satisfaction to be able to say that 
the biography by Mrs. Miller is a good, compact, 
unambitious summary of the career of a remark- 
able woman. The biographer’s original remarks 
are alinost always commonplace; she sometimes 
strays into political economy, and her mild plati- 
tudes are in great contrast to the vigorous sum- 
maries of Miss Martineau. When she begins, 
** Political Economy treats of the production, dis- 
tribution, apd consumption, or use, of all the 
material objects of human desire, which are 
called by the general name of wealth,” the treat- 
ment seems very elementary indeed. In dealing 
with the difficult question of Miss Martineau’s 
relations with Mr. Atkinson, she gives some ad- 
ditional correspondence between them; but as 
the correspondence already published was gene- 
rally found too dull to be fully read, an enlarge- 
ment of it hardly seems welcome; nor does she 
attempt the slightest explanation of the lifelong 
separation of Miss Martineau from her brother, 
after his review of the book, except to say that 
the criticism was aimed at Mr. Atkinson, and 
that the sister was loyal to her friend. On the 
secret of Miss Martineau’s deference to a man by 
whom other people were not much impressed, 
Mrs. Miller gives no new light; but she quotes a 
passage from one of Margaret Fuller’s letters (p. 
172) giving a favorable impression of this gentle- 
man, which nee is, however, to be read in connec- 
tion with another passage printed by Madame 
Ossoli’s latest biographer, where she describes 
Mr. Atkinson more lightly, as ‘‘the professed 
magnetizer, with his beaua yeux and extreme 

sensibility, unable to confer benefit without re- 
ceiving injury” (Higginson’s ‘ Ussoli,’ p. 224). 
| The world has never been able to take Miss Mar- 
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but Mrs. Miller evidently does, even to stat- 
jng, without the slightest apparent consciousness 
of the ludicrous, that ‘seven mesmerized patients 
were sometimes asleep at one time in her draw 

ing-room ™ (p. 196). 

The book has no index and no bibliography, 
though much detailed information is given in the 
text as to the successive publications of Mis, 
Martineau. The author shows a good deal of 
moral courage at certain points, especially in 
dealing with that stone of offending, the * Aut 
biography.’ The faults of this unfortunate book 
are frankly conceded by Mrs. Miller; she calls 
it ‘‘interesting but misleading,” ‘‘ hard and cen- 
sorious ”; says that it ‘*displavs vanity,” that it 
does no justice to ‘either the finer or the softer 
qualities of her nature,” and that it is ‘* the least 
worthy of her true self of all the writings of her 
life” (pp. 255-4). It requires 
friendly biographer to say this, and it is after all 
It is a perilous thing to 
write one’s own memoirs. As, after all chat we 
may have heard or read of am unseen person, we 
instinctively base our final judgment of him on 
the first glance at his face, so, no matter though 
a great writer have put forth a hundred books, 
that by which he or she will inevitably be judged 
by the world at large is the volume which con- 
tains an autobiography. ‘‘ Beware,” said Wen- 
dell Phillips, ** if your sixpenny neighbor keeps a 
diary.” But the neighbor, be he sixpenny or 
otherwise, has far more reason to beware of those 
who may live to publish it. 


courage for a 


a destructive admission. 


PREHISTORIC AMERICA. 
By the Marquis de Na- 
Edited 


1854. 


Prehistoric America. 
daillac. Translated by N. D’Anvers. 
by W. H. Dall. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
8vo, pp. 566, with 219 illustrations. 

TAKE it all in all, this isthe best book on this 

subject that has yet been published—not that it 

contains anything especially new, or that it is en- 
tirely free from 
the reason that, as a record of facts, it is unusu- 
ally fuli, and because it is the first comprehen- 
sive work in which, discarding all the old and 
worn-out notions about the existence on this con- 
tinent of an extinct civilization, we are brought 
face to face with conclusions that are based upon 
a careful comparison of architectural and other 
prehistoric remains with the arts and industries, 
the manners and customs, of ** the only people, 
except the whites, who, so far as we know, have 
ever held the regions in which these remains 
are found.” That this is the only safe method of 

investigating many of the questions to which a 

study of American archeology bas given rise, we 

have repeatedly declared ; and hence the satisfac- 
tion with which we greet the appearance of this 
volume and the importance we attach to its con- 


-arelessness and error, but for 


clusions. 

Summing up the results, as here given, it will 
be found that the Mound-builders of the Missis- 
sippi Valley (chaps. iii and iv) disappear as a 
separate and distinct people, and in their place 
we have the ‘red Indians of historic times,” 
such as they were when the Spanish adventurers 
first landed on these shores. The buried cities, 
too, of Mexicoand Central America, are made to 
give up their secrets (chaps. vi and vii) ,and,instead 
of the ruined temples and deserted palaces of a my- 
thical people of high civilization and fabulous an- 
tiquity, we have the communal houses, often but 
recently abandoned, of tribes which differed but 
little in their mode of life and in their social and 
political organization from the Pueblo Indians of 
to-day. So, also, may it be said of the ruins 
which dot the shores and guard the mountain 
valleys of Peru. Great and wonderful as they 
are when contrasted with the means at the com- 
mand of the aboriginal workmen, they are, after 





all, but the evidences of barbaric magnificence, 
and, when viewed in the white light of history, 
do not indicate a higher stage of development 
than the Spanish conquerors found and partially 
destroved., 

Exactly who the people were who erected these 
built these cities, and what their 
origin, are problems which, wisely enough, our 


mounds and 


author-editor, except in a general way, does not 
attempt to solve. Tous they are known as In 
dians, and if they are of Asiatic descent, as our 
author intimates, there can be no question that 
their ancestors must have arrived here at a time 
when the flora and fauna were very different 
from what they now are, and when they them 
selves were living in that stage of progress which 
Wwe are accustomed to characterize as the age of 
stone. From this condition, low as it undoubted 
ly was, it was certainly possible for them to have 
raised themselves to the level of the most favored 
tribes of Mexico and Peru; and it is also possible 
that they might have been aided in this upward 
movement by * the successive waves of migra- 
tion,” which, it is said, may have rolled in by 
way of the Polynesian Islands, as well as across 
Behring Straits. Be this as it mav. the subject is 
one which we do not now propose to discuss. As 
has been said in a former number of this journal, 
the Indians, so far as we know anything about the 
matter, mav have started from different centres, 
travelled by different routes, and arrived at dif 
ferent times and at different places on the same 
or opposite sides of the continent. At best. it is 
but a question of probabilities, and our object in 
referring toit at this time is not for the purpose 
of discussing the feasibility of any particular 
route from the Old World to the New, but of 
calling attention to the wide extent and varied 
character of the intercourse which prevailed 
everywhere, in early times, between the tribes of 
our continent; and of insisting upon the necessity 
of recognizing this condition of affairs as a prob 
able element in the growth and spread of abo 
riginal civilization in America 

In the above sketch it will be noticed that ve 
have merely outlined some of the conclusions that 
have been reached, and have not attempted to 
give any account of the long and formidable ar- 
ray of facts upon which these conclusions are 
based, To do this,would require more space than 
we can command, and hence we content ourselves 
with saying that some idea of the amount of la 
bor necessary to the preparation of this portion 
of the volume, may be gained from the fact not 
only that it embraces the whole field of Ame 
rican archeology, but that it also includes an 
account of the manners and customs, arts and in 
dustries of all the tribes that were found here 
Of course, in a work of this character, covering 
such a wide range of subjects, and involving a 
familiar acquaintance with several languages, 
and requiring numerous references to many au 
thors of various degrees of credibility, errors of 
commission are sure to 
of the case it 


inevitable: and however thankless mav 


omission and accur 
was almost 
be the 
in the 


unavoidable bv the 


From the verv nature 
office of noting these shortcomings, it 1s, 
present instance, made 
promptness with which we have recognized the 









merits of this work, and the importance we have 
attached to its conclusions 

Before, however, beginning this part of our 
task, 1t may be well to premise that.in its present 
lume differs verv materially from 
Availing 


shape, this vo 
that in which it originally appeared 
himself of the liberty judiciously allowed him as 
editor, Mr. Dall has not only rewritten the chap 
ter (x) on the origin of man in America, but he has 
so “modified and revised” other portions of the 
work as to lead to conclusions that were but little 
dreamed of in the original publication. Espe- 
cially is this true of the chapters on mounds 


and mound-builders, in which a series of fa 





owing to a difference in tl t " h it is 

regarded, 1s made to produce results essent 

at variance with those it bad previous!y 4s ! 

For these changes, or rather irpopr M: 

Dall is entitled to the credit, and were it always 

possible thus easily to apport he awanl 

praise or censure, our task w 1 tn 

plified. Unfortunately, hows 

done, for the subject-matter of t ‘ i 

mixed that it is imypassille to dist lish betw 

what belongs to th ra vhiuat 

tor, without an amor f labor that tl as 

reader will not care to lertak } 

that while givin Mr. Dall credit 

this work “into harmony with the result 

cent investigations and tl 

best authorities on the archaea 

States,” we can han } 

ble for the shortcomings of 

the volume is only too full l 

a lange majority ft thiiste 

to the original Fret lit 

were dealing with that alone w t . 

by, as they do not alf t va 

clusions, and are, at t . 

that it must have bax t? 

guani against them. Int ‘ fM 

however, no such forbeara 

altogether too strome to ask tres \ 
Turning now to t volu taeif, and ex 

ing it somewhat in det \ ar t xf 

all with the want of a res t } 

and references. ©n r two mistakes 

kind,in a volume of this size, 1 hit Yee pear 

but when they are so mumerous as t ast 

cion over the whok ’ mort 

the affair becomes too ser sto be pas 

over lightly r show that w hh) Tot OXA 

geiate the carelessness wit 

of the work is dot t . 

open the volume, we had almost 

dom. Thus, for insta the f ;N 

2 are not onlv imperfectly 

assigned to wrong localities; and t sho 

scribed (ip. 171) as being f stone with a 

handle,” is really of born with a worden } ike 

and the ax t of WAS l Edw i 

Palmer, who found it. an t Schumacel 

Of a somewhat differs raster, but nor i 

less erroneous, is the f Note I.. 1 

which Brackenridge, not ‘* Breekenridy is Said 


to have 


vent ™ on Cabokia Mound, when he expres 
ly tells us (¢ Recollections of the West that 
the dwelling of the monks was « nan unda 
hundred vards west of the creat 1 LS 
too, Dr (Joseph) Jones (p. 48) is mistaken for 
Colonel (Charles C.) Jones; Putnam (p. 166) and 


Carr (p. ISS) are made to sav things which we 


are Very sure never entered their heads, and M 

gan (p. SS is eredited with a statement which 
he could hardly have made, at least not in thy 
shape in which it is given. These are fair sam 


ples of the class of errors of which we are now 


speaking. They are numer . but fortunately 
not of much importance, and though they detract 
from the value of the book as a work of refer 
ence, vet they do not materially affect the con- 
clusions, Paradoxical as this may seem, its 


truth will be apparent to any one who will reflect 
that it is the existence of these archmclogical re 
mairs that interests us, and not the particular 
localities in which they were found; and that it is 
with the truth of a statement, and not the name 
of ite author, that we are chiefly concerned. 
Other errors there are of a more serious na 
ture, which may be classed under the head of 
incorrect or doubtful and ambiguous statements 
as to facts. Many of them doubt 
“slips of the pen,” though ther: are others 
which we should not hesitate to chaructcrize by 


are, no 
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a harsher term if uttered by a writer of less 
eminence than Mr. Dall. Of this character 
are the assertions (p. 57) that “ the Indians rejected 
with disdain” the fresh-water mollusks—Am- 
pullaria and Paludina—of which the shell-heaps 
of the St. John’s River are partly composed, 
and secondly the one (pp. 180-181) in which we are 
given to understand that, except the meteoric 
iron found by Putnam and Metz in the Little 
Miami mounds, *‘ previous statements with re- 
gard to the discovery of iron in the mounds are, 
without exception, unsatisfactory, . . . not 
ascrap of it having been found in numerous ex 
cavations made at many different points and in 
many different regions.” In regard to the first 
of these statements we prefer to let Wyman 
speak. The account of those shell-heaps is taken 
from him, and it is but fair that he should be 
heard in answer to what seems to be a most un- 
warrantable inference from anything that he 
ever said. Referring to his publication on the 
‘Shell Mounds of the St. John’s River. we find 
(p. 11) that ‘there need be no doubt as to the 
suitableness of these shells for food, as the Indian 
is nowhere very fastidious as to what he eats, 
and the ‘cracker’ of the present day does not 
hesitate to use them.” In regard to the second 
statement—that relating to iron in the mounds— 
we are in something of a quandary. The denial 
is certainly as broad as language can well make 


, 


it, and in this sense it is clearly an oversight. 
What Mr. Dall probably intended, was to limit 
his denial to the mounds of Ohio. Here he is 
on firmer ground, though even here we take 
issue with him, and willingly rest our case upon 
Atwater’s statement (omitted in this edition) that 
*‘oxydes” of iron of the shape of a sword or 
knife-blade and of a plate were taken from the 
Circleville mound. The truth is, that, if the tes- 
timony of a competent witness backed by 
evidence that is believed to be decisive as 
to the recent occupancy of the earthwork which 
enclosed this mound, can be held to prove 
anything, we shall have to admit that the 
people who built and buried in this mound were 
acquainted with the use of iron. There is no es- 
cape from the conclusion except by showing 
either that iron will not oxidize, or that Atwater 
was mistaken in what he says he saw. Until this 
is done his statement must stand. 

There are some other matters that we had 
marked for comment, but we are admonished to 
be brief. In fact, we fear that in dwelling as 
we have done upon the defects of this volume 
when there is so much that ought to be said of 
its merits, we have not kept within the limits of 
just and fair criticism. In defence, we can only 
plead our interest in the success of the work, and 
our desire to have the future editions, to which we 
trust it is happily destined, freed from the blun- 
ders which we have indicated. In conclusion, we 
must be permitted a word of commendation for 
the translator. Solecisms there are, and oceasion- 
ally an obscure sentence, but these may be for- 
given in consideration of the fidelity with which 
the text is preserved. Technical terms, too, are 
not always judiciously rendered. For instance, 
“excavations” and ** rampe,” we think, used as 
they are here, mean something different from a 
“trench” and a “ flightof steps”; and a singular 
mistake may be found on page 133, where the 
omission of a proper name, and the translation 
of the word *‘ aieu/” by ** grandson,” makes non- 
sense of a classical allusion. With these excep- 
tions the work is well done, far better than usu- 
ally falls to the lot of authors who have to pass 
through a similar ordeal. 





A NEW DEPARTURE IN ORIENTAL LITE- 
RATURE. 


The Repentance of Nussooh. Translated from 
the Original Hindustani by M. Kempson. 
London: W. H. Allen & Co, 1884. 


Or few languages is the literature, where there 
is any at all, so strikingly insignificant in value 
as is that of the Urda or Hindastani. Quantity 
it certainly does not want, as thousands of vol- 
umes, mostly unprinted, aud destined to remain 
so, suffice to testify. Out of the entire mass of 
it, however only a small fraction, translations 
apart, is found to rise above the most pitiful me- 
diocrity. And this is not the worst. In point of 
profligacy, as are the Muhammadans of Persia, 
so are their Indian co-religionists, whose minds 
and lives their books reflect but too faithfully. 
The great aim with them (especially in what is, by 
a violent stretch of courtesy, called their poetry) 
being to give expression: to what should never 
be expressed, and never conceived, any novel 
fashion that is set on foot among them, by a 
rhymester, in ringing the changes on impurity, 
is enough to secure for its originator a pedestal 
of uncleanly fame. Bitter as is the disdain with 
which the Indian Islamite regards his Hindu 
neighbors, as being idolaters, it would be well if 
he were to imitate them in their comparative 
pudicity of thought and conduct. Account for 
the fact how we may, it greatly redounds to the 
credit of the Hindu. that, so far as appears, centu- 
ries of evil communication with the followers of 
Muhammad have not operated to deteriorate him, 
in the matter of decency, below the level of his 
old-time ancestors. 

To influence and encouragement on the part of 
the English in India it is well-nigh wholly owing 
that there is such a thing as methodical Urdi 
prose. Prior to 1800, at least as a literary vehi- 
cle, it scarcely existed. During forty years, or 
thereabouts, onward from that period, a con- 
siderable number of Urdt prose translations, all 
of them from Persian or Arabic, were prepared, 
for the special use of its students, under the au- 
spices of the College of Fort William. With few 
exceptions, each of these evinces an advance in 
style on those to which it succeeded. And 
then followed translations from the English, 
several of which are of superior excellence. 
Concurrently with the latter, the establish- 
ment of a vernacular newspaper press, which, 
year by year, exhibits rapid expansion and grow- 
ing importance, has served to stimulate the culti- 
vation of the Urdd, until it has now become a 
language in comparison with which its crude 
germ of a few generations back was but a jejune 
and incondite jargon. Something of its popu- 
larity, if not of its development and polish, is, 
however, undoubtedly attributable to the sub- 
stitution of it, in the civil and criminal courts, 
for Persian, which long held its own, in the con- 
servative days of the East India Company, as the 
sole linguistic medium of judicial proceedings. 
That it will, at all events for some time to come, 
undergo much mutation is not obviously proba- 
ble. For such mutation there is, indeed, no per- 
ceptible necessity, so diligent and apparently ex- 
haustive has been the recent prosecution of its 
culture. Noteworthy, assuredly, is the fact that 
it has made more progress for the better within 
the last eighty years than it had previously made | 
from the days when the contact of foreign in- | 
vaders with the hapless populations of Northern 





India evoked its rudiments into being. 
In these premises we see revealed the curious 
phenomenon of a language elaborated to a high 

state of perfection, but hitherto very rarely em- 
ployed, for literary ends, to any recognizably | 
commendable purpose, except in translations. | 
Are, then, the Indian Muhammadans hopelessly 
sterile of intellect? By no means are they so. 


Indications of ability are far from wanting even 
in the countless pages of their nauseous verse. All 
that is needed in order to their creating a respect- 
able indigenous literature is, that they should em- 
ploy their mental abilities ina rational direction. 
Moved by this conviction, the Government of 
the Northwestern Provinces of India was induced 
afew years ago to offer prizes for ‘‘ meritorious 
treatises in the vernacular.” It would be inte- 
resting to know to what extent the prizes were 
competed for, and what was the nature of the 
compositions which failedot winning them. All 
that we are told is, that a prize of £100 was 
awarded for the ‘ Repentance of Nussooh.’ This 
tale, in the original Urdd, has been repeatedly 
printed at Agra and Lucknow—a patent attesta- 
tion that it has awakened curiosity, if it has not 
also met with acceptance, in quarters where its 
salutary lessons have long urgently required to be 
inculeated. Its author is Maulavi Haji Hafiz Na- 
zir Ahmad, who, after tried service as a Deputy 
Collector of Revenue under the English Govern- 
ment, now holds an important office in the ad- 
ministration of Haidarabad, in the Deccan. Its 
language is of the purest type of that current at 
Delhi, where Urdd is acknowledged to obtain at 
its best. Accredited authority has certi ‘ed that, 
for an Urdd composition, its vigor of expression, 
the chaste and simple beauty of its style, and the 
aptness and richness of its idiom are probably 
unsurpassed. Mr. Kempson, who was for many 
years Director f Public Instruction in Northern 
India, has further, as we have assurance for stat- 
ing, discharged his function in translating it 
** faithfully and ably,” as was, indeed, to be ex- 
pected from his admitted accuracy of scholar- 
ship. 

Rather than a tale, strictly so called, the ‘ Re- 
pentance of Nussooh,’ which has no plot to speak 
of, is a series of chapters of domestic history. 
Its central character, a well-to-do Islamite gen- 
tleman, who has a wife, a married daughter, a 
son arrived at manhood, and several other chil- 
dren, is stricken down by a severe attack of cho- 
lera. He recovers from it, and, on his restoration 
to health, prompted by a dream which he had in 
his illness, resolves to amend his ways. The un- 
satisfactory condition in which he sees his family 
he lays to the account of his neglect of moral and 
religious duties, and his connivance at the neglect 
of them in those about him. As the result of his 
change of mind, he succeeds, what between pre 
cept and example, in reuniting his married 
daughter to her husband, from whom she had for 
some time been living apart. Hiseldest son, who 
is depicted as a graceless reprobate, and whom he 
at first treats as if incorrigible, returns home, after 
divers adventures, with the loss of a leg, and dies 
contrite. The younger children, under the re- 
formed guidance of their father and mother, give 
promise of growing up models of propriety. 

Nussooh’s religious attitude is markedly pecu- 
liar for a Muhammadan, who ordinarily, if not 
like an every-day Christian, much of an indiffer- 
entist, is apt to be either a sanguinary fanatic 
awaiting with more or less impatience an oppor- 
tunity to wreak his malice on ‘ unbelievers,” or 
else an incomprehensible but all-tolerant mystic. 
Of distinctive religious dogmatism Nussooh is 
represented as manifesting but slight traces, if 
any atall. Christianity he is made to speak of 
without the least aversion to it, though of 
course he could with no consistency aide its pre- 
vailing Athanasian phase; and his references to 
his Prophet are as though he held certain of his 
characteristic doctrines to be nowise essential. 
In short, he seems to be hardly distinguishable 
from a deist who believes in a future state of re- 
wards and punishments. 

A somewhat remarkable production, accord- 
ingly, considering whence it emanates, is the 
‘Repentance of Nussooh,’ Of its linguistic merit 
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we have already adduced an estimate against 
which it would be hazardous to appeal. Who- 
ever, therefore, may have occasion to take up the 
study of the Urdi has now, in it, asa text-book, 
something very different, alike as to subject-mat- 
ter and as to tone, from the well-known 7Jotd- 
kahant, Bagh-o-bahdr, Akhlag-i-hindi, and 
kindred repertories of flagrant filthiness or wea- 
risome insipidity. 


The Woodcutters of the Netherlands in the 15th 
Century. By Wiliiam Martin Conway. Cam- 
bridge (Eng.): University Press. 

Mr. Conway has made a most exhaustive mono- 

graph on the book-illustrations of the Nether- 

lands during the period in which they may be said 
to have had a distinct existence—7. e., distinct 
from the block books which preceded and the 
style of illustration which succeeded them. Of 
the woodcutters ~ho are the nominal subjects 
of the essay nothing is known, and nothing can 
be said—we do not even know if they were the 
designers also; and without some internal evi- 
dence that this or the contrary was the case, 
there is no possibility of making a demonstration. 
It isa problem only for the highest expert know- 
ledge to solve, and not for literary investigation, 
what were the relations of the cutters of these 
illustrations to the art of their time; and although 

Mr. Conway has greatly dared, it is impossible 

to admit that be has made the problem clearer to 

the reader. Thus, in the section on ‘the Haar- 
lem wood-cutter,” he says: 

“Three of the four cuts inthe Four Last Things 
of 1484 had already appeared in der Sonderen 
troest ; a new one was required for the chapters 
on Hell. This cut is remarkable because it differs 
from the usual Dutch type. . In those the 
mouth of Hell 1s seen open on one side, and devils 
are casting the condemned into it. o.« wee 
Haarlem artist, however, discards all these ad- 
juncts, and simply draws the gaping mouth of a 
1ideous beast and a few flame-clouds floating 
about it. The reason for this change is not evi- 
dent, and [ do not know of its having been fol- 
lowed by any other woodcutter ; but it is inte- 
resting as showing that about this date the re- 
straints of precedent were being thrown off, and 
woodcutters were trying to stand on their own 
resources—with but little credit, however, as the 
result proved ” 

Now what evidence 1s there (certainly Mr. Con- 
way gives none) to authorize the conclusion that 
the woodcutter had 
change alleged? Andin nis general analysis he 
deals with technical qualities for the satisfactory 
elucidation of which, to his readers, he should 
have given facsimiles of the cuts, for no verbal 
description can convey an idea of subtle technical 
differences. In default of facsimiles it is impos 
sible to say whether the distinctions made by the 
author can be maintained, except by those who 
have access to the collection containing the origi 
nals, What we should have in such a study is 
the clearest distinction between the qualities of 
design and those which become conditional on 
the technical difficulties involved in cutting out 
with a knife lines drawn on a board; and if the 
data given do not contain the material for such a 
distinction, then nothing beyond guesswork is 
possible, This classification of the book-illustra- 
tions in question is clearly, from all the data we 
possess thus far, only matter of the most filmy 
conjecture. 

The utter want of consideration given to the 
woodcutter of those days is indicated not only by 
the analogies afforded by other handicrafts, but 
by the absence of any contemporary notice of 
the workmen: their work was not even worth 
marking with their own names. It is, indeed, a 
curious fact in the history of all art that in the 
epoch when it is soundest and most masterly 
in general method—when the general quality of 
the school is at its highest level—the artist 


anything to do with the 
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should always be regarded merely as a crafts 
man, not entitled to the personal consideration 
which by a modern fiction genius receives from 
authority. The Netherlandish woodcutters, like 
artists in other walks and places, were personally 
of no account whatever; and indeed it may be 
doubted if, even in the few and short periods 
when the artist apart from 
his work, the consideration accorded exception 


won respect 
ally was not due to personal and intellectual 
qualities quite independent of art. We know no 
more, therefore, of the subjects of Mr. Conway's 
book than we 
whose engraved fragments of bone or bone uten 


do of the cave-dwelling artists 


sils we have, or than another generation will of 
the men who work the press for the illustrate] 
magazines of to-day. 

Mr. Conway has been indefatigable in research, 
and most careful and compretensive in the cata 
loguing of the work attributable to his chosen 
epoch, the last quarter of the 15th century; and in 
the bibliography of this period his book fills its 
place, as an admirable and admirably arranged 
compendium of what remains and is to be found 
in the various collections to which the student has 
or may have access. It gives, besides an elalx 
rate analysis of the entire series of cuts, not only 
a minute and well-classitied descriptive catalogue 
of the cuts with their printers and localities of 
printing, but another of the books containing 
woodcuts—a masterly piece of literary condensa 
tion and arrangement. 

Among the passages which particularly merit 
attention as an example of the author's ability as 
an analyst is his study on the Chevalier délibér¢, 
in which he remarks with subtlety the qualities 
due to the designer and the deficiencies in the 
achieved result due to the low abilities of the 
cutter; but even here, in his attempt to trace the 
personality of the latter, he encounters the same 
difficulty which stood in his way in the analvsis 
of the earlier workers—that of identifying the 
unknown workman purely by his treatment of a 
line in face of the probabilities of the shortcom 
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which are really indispensable to the wide usef; 
ness of the book 
Atheism in Fhtlos } hy, and Other Essavs Br 
Frederic Henry Hedge. Boston: Roberts Bros 
Pp. Ooh), 
Dr. HEDGE explains, in the introduct to this 
volume, that by means 
specu rfiv de } n 
scious intelliger I : led w 
thes atheism of the Positivists,” he adds 
in a foot-note, althouch the Paositivists reject 
itheism on t ground of its being, no less than 
theism, a dogmatic theological doctrine As re] 


‘The contrast is striking. Epicurus was a flat 
Schopenhauer an out-and-out ideal- 
spicurus Was an optimist: Schopenhauer a 
pessimist. Epicurus was sunny-tempered, bland, 
" ; Schopenhauer was a cynic and malcon 

is gathered his followers around 

and invited the world to partake 
ypenhauer shut himself up ina 
German Studirzimmer, and wreaked, with 
rid, his spite at the world’s neg 

lect of his wisdom. Epicurus despised and de- 
cried all learning: Schopenhauer was richly, 
widely, profoundly learned. Epicurus exhorts us 
to make the most of life; Schopenhauer teaches 
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quisite imagery, and every other form of literary 
spice, is surely to use a word contrary to its 
sense 
The *‘ other essays” referred to in the title to pe 
this work are concerned with St. Augustine, 
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Leibnitz, Kant, Irony, Fetishism, Genius, ** The 
Lords of Life.” Of these the best is that on St. 
Augustine, a spiritual contemporary of our au 
thor. 

On page 
the relations between pain and pleasure, which 
ealls for correction, After pointing out that 
pleasure, if it reaches a high pitch, is apt to turn 
to pain, Dr. Hedge asserts that ‘‘ Bodily pain, 
on the contrary, never breaks into any falsetto 
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school of psychology pays no attention to the 
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study of morbid cerebral states, and therefore 
abounds in errors and misrepresentations. We 
will quote a single sentence from Dr. Emming- 
haus’s ‘ Psychopathologie’: ** Convalescents from 
mania often assure us that they never felt so 
indescribably happy as during the maniacal 
attack.” 


A History of the United States of America, 
For the Use of Schools and Academies. By 
Horace FE. Scudder. With Maps and Lllustra- 

Philadelplia : J. H. Butler. 

WE have delayed our notice of Mr. Scudder’s 

history unpardonably long; but our readers will 

thank us, even at this late hour, for calling their 
attention to one of the freshest and most thought- 
ful books on the perennial subject that have ever 
been offered to them; for it is one whose vitality 
many times six months will not drain. Mr. 
Scudder has equipped his book with all proper 
appliances for its use as a text-book—sections 
large and small, a very full index, chronological 
tables, questions, maps, small pronouncing voca- 
bularies, and the inevitable illustrations. We 
must pronounce these last the least valuable part 
of the book. The pictures of the Presidents are 
enough to rejoice the hearts of all who voted 
against them; and some of the better pictures— 
the monk in the Scriptorium, the ship of the Vi- 
kings, the Indian and pioneer, etc., are either 
absolutely out of place, or at best thoroughly 
unreal. They are a sacrifice to a taste cherished 
much more by those who negotiate the purchase 
of the book than by those who use it. The ap- 
pendix contains Mr. Lincoln’s farewell address, 
the ** Declaration,” and the Constitution. In the 
last Mr. Scudder takes the astounding liberty of 
removing five important clauses out of Article 

If. and inserting them in Amendment XIL., sup- 

pressing wholly the original clause on the choice 

of electors. We can see no advantage in this 
over the original order, with a reference to 

Amendment XII. ina note. In the pages of ex- 

amination questions at the end are named a va- 

riety of books for parallel reading likely to inte- 

rest young people. The maps, whether on a 

large or a small scale, are very attractive, and 

not at all too many. Of the pronouncing voca- 
bularies we cannot speak so highly. 

The history is obviously the work of a man 
who, with strong opinions of bis own, is yet no 
unfair or unkindly partisan. It is very plainly a 
labor of love, as well as work done for honorable 
compensation. Moreover, it has in it what 
many writers are wholly wanting in—an intel- 
lectual and literary conscience. Mr. Scudder 
seems carefully to have kept the laws of propor- 
tion, not only in the amount of time he gives to 
each period, but in the stress he lays on the 
conscious and the unconscious in our develop- 
ment, one or other of which is generally neglected. 
We would commend chapters iii. and vi. in Part 
8 as admirable instances of accurate perspec- 
tive in writing. We think the book would have 
been improved by clearing away a certain un- 
real tone, which has clung to all the author's 
writing ever since his original delicate fictions. 
There is, not perhaps throughout the book, but 
often recurring, an air as if it had all been told, 
as Hawthorne’s ‘Grandfather's Chair’ was sup- 
posed to be, to children round the fire 
at twilight, and as if these had been 
some of Mr. Scudder’s own “dream children.” 
There are signs of a tendency to become that 
most unnatural end weakening of literary pro- 
ductionps, a “‘prose poem”; and of what for a 
school history is perhaps worse, talking down. 
Mr. Scudder is very properly not afraid of in- 
troducing hard subjects like Jay’s treaty and the 
early tariff; he is right in thinking that school 
children can understand them. They can—and 
they can understand them in the natural lan- 
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guage, without turning them into words of one 
syllable. We do not feel quite sure that Mr. 
Scudder would not like to draw a protective 
tariff on the board, and explain the removal of 
the deposits by colored balls in the true spirit of 
Froebelism. The history of the United States is 
preéminently the history of men and women. 
We sprang full-armed into life, and nothing that 
savors of the nursery or the infant school has 
any place in the way our history is told. It is 
brimful of sentiment; but any sentimentality it 
may have has been put into it by writers who 
looked back on events through the spectacles of 
drawing-room philosophy. We trust that this 
criticism, even if Mr. Scudder does not see the 
justice of it, will not cause him to doubt our 
warm and friendly appreciation of his good 
work, 





John Howard Payne, Dramatist, Poet, Actor, 
and Author of ‘Home, Sweet Home!” His 
Life and Writings. By Gabriel Harrison. 
With Illustrations. Revised Edition. Phila- 
deiphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1885. 8vo, 
pp. 404. 

NEARLY ten years ago, just after the Faust Club, 

of Brooklyn, had put up a bust of Payne in Pros- 

pect Park, Mr. Harrison issued a bulky work de- 
voted to the ‘ Life and Writings of John Howard 

Payne.’ It was padded with much irrelevant 

matter, most of whichis omitted in the new and 

revised edition before us. It was privately pub- 
lished—if one may use this phrase—by the late 

Joel Munsell, of Albany, in an edition limited 

to 265 copies. In the years which have elapsed 

since the book first appeared Mr. Harrison has 
collected much new material, but neither has his 
style improved nor has his appreciation of the 
duty of a biographer. A quotation of the second 
sentence of the first chapter will suffice to show 
the quality of his style: ‘* His varied talents, and 
his constantly changing disposition to follow this 
object andthe other, causes (sic) the writer some 
difficulty in finding a climax to any of the many 
vocations which Mr. Payne attempted through- 
out his life.” But no quotation can show the 
slip-shod carelessness and complete lack of pro- 
portion which characterize Mr. Harrison's bio- 
graphic work. Nowhere is there any succinct 
sketch of Payne’s career or any distinct outline 
of his character; all sorts of letters from all sorts 
of persons are reprinted for little or no reason; 
matter which ought to be in the text appears in 
the notes, and matter which had better be rele- 
gated to notes encumbers the text. Astypical 
as anything of the author’s negligence is the fact 
that no mention is made of the highly interesting 
letters of Charles Lambto Payne, recently print- 
ed in the Century. These letters showed that 
Lamb was intimate with Payne, and acted as his 
agent in dealings with the London managers; 
but Mr. Harrison makes no reference anywhere 
to Lamb—except a chance comparison (wholly 
absurd) to the likeness of Payne’s style as a critic 
to Lamb’s. In fact, one does not get as clear an 
idea of Payne’s life and works from Mr. Harri- 
son’s 400 pages as from the brief sketch contribut- 
ed a year or so ago tothe Magazine of American 

History by Mr. Laurence Hatton. We have here 

an ample account of the ceremonies at the dedica- 

tion of the Prospect Park bust, and at the reinter- 

ment of the remains of the poet at Mr. Corcoran s 

expense somewhat morethan ayearag>. Nearly 

fifty pages of Payne’s verse are reprinted, though 
it is now of no great value. So is Payne’s paper 
in the Democratic Review on ‘‘ Our Neglected 

Poets.” The list of Payne’s plays is wholly «esti- 

tute of bibliographical exactness, asitis  2ere 

list, without any date or place of first perform- 
ance, or indication whether the play is published 
or not, There is no list of the parts performed 





by Payne as an actor—an absolutely indispensa- 
ble adjunct of every histrionic biography, and 
one which the books of playbills consulted by 
Mr. Harrison would have made easy to compile. 
There is an index, which, so far as we have been 
able to verify it, seems very good. Of the illus- 
trations, the most interesting is a facsimile of a 
letter of Edmund Kean’s, recommending Payne 
to the managerof the Theatre Royal, Birming- 
ham. Thefrontispiece is a portrait of Payne, en- 
graved by Mr. G. R. Hall, after a photograph. 





The Author of Beltraffio, Pandora, Georgina’s 
Reasons, The Path of Duty, Four Meetings. 
By Henry James. Boston: J. R. Osgood & 
Co, 1885. 

In this collection of short stories Mr. James 

shows his usual fertility of invention and his re- 

markable powers of description to great advan- 
tage. With one or two, perhaps more of them, 
the American reading public were already fami- 
liar. ‘Four Meetings” is, to our taste, the most 
pleasing of them; *‘ The Author of Beltraffio ” has 
most of what the young ladies call *‘ weirdness.” 
The weirdness consists—we may say as much as 
this without revealing the plot—in the situation, 
being that of a man who writes books to the 
last degree artistic, but which are so repulsive to 
his wife,for what she is pleased to consider moral 
reasons,as to cause a tragic breach between them. 
The author of ‘ Beltraffio,’ we are asked to believe, 
isthe greatest English novelist of his time. His 
style is the purest, his imagination the loftiest, 
his fancy and humor the most delicate, his books 
the most profoundly interesting; but he is a de- 
votee of Art for Art—that is, he writes in the 
way that Art calls upon him to write about what 

Life shows him, no matter whether the sights 

are such as Morality thinks ought to be revealed or 

not—for Morality, according to this theory, can- 
not impose limits upon Art, It is difficult to 1ma- 
gine amore unpleasant relation than that between 

a man who writes books like ‘ Beltraffio’ and 

his wife, who thinks they offend against the laws 

of God and man, and who dreads them most on 
account of their probable pernicious effect on her 
child. Does not the situation throw some light 
upon the problem itself? In the English race 
the individual conscience plays a prominent part, 
and one marked effect of this is seen in the purity 
of its literature. It has developed pure fiction, 
as distinguished fromthe impure sort which fur- 
nished people with amusement in the middle ages, 
and even much later, and which has lingered on in 
France down to our own time. What the devotees 
of Art for Art want, of course, is not necessarily 
impurity, but fiction untrammelled by any moral 
law debarring it, as in England, from dealing 
with or treating certain departments of human 
life. But for Engiish-speaking people, would not 
the adoption of any such theory imply a reversal 
of their whole historical development, the efface- 
ment of the strong Puritanism which for three 
centuries has helped to make them what they are, 
and, in fact, a change of race-characteristics ? 

Rightly or wrongly, fiction with us must be vir- 

ginibus puerisque, and we fear that we are still 

so profoundly moral, at any rate in this respect, 
that ninety-nine out of a hundred English or 

American readers will have less sympathy for the 

author of ‘ Beltraffio’ than for his wife, 





Dickens’s Dictionary of Oxford and Cambridge. 
Macmillan & Co. 
Tuis dictionary, on the plan of the same editor's 
‘Dictionary of London,’ is certainly the best 
guide-book extant to those famous and self-con- 
tained seats of learning. The use of the singular 
form in the title of the book is only justified by 
the circumstance of the two dictionaries being 
bound within one cover, for they are in all other re- 
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spects two separate books. Considered as one 
book, the two are mutually helpful to some ex- 
tent, the one sometimes giving information 
which applies equally to the other. But on the 
other hand, whole pages of matter are printed 
word for word alike in both—an extravagance in 
the use of space which is by no means justified, 
since the common matter is just what could and 
should have been spared from both books, namely, 
full details of the inter-university sports of va- 
rious kinds in 1584. 

The dictionary is by no means perfect, although 
the compilation has evidently been intrusted to 
persons familiar as well with the inner life of the 
universities as with that part of their orga :iza- 
tion which is accessible to any diligent inquirer 
on the spot. The long articles on expenses, 





reading, and undergraduate life clearly show the | 


hand of one who is, or lately was, at home with 
in college walls. How far the editor is responsi- 
ble for omissidns and trivialities and inconsis- 


tencies, it is difficult to judge, but, whosever the 


fault, it may fairly be asked why a reference- 
heading should be given to cabs and not to ho 
tels ; why to “the tavern” (a nickname of New 
Inn Hall) and not to ‘‘ Teddy” Hall (St. Edmund 
Hall); and why, indeed, toeither? Why should 
we be told the stipends of nearly all the pro- 
fessors and readers, and yet be suffered to 
remain in ignorance of how much a re- 
gius professorship with a canonry of Christ 
Church attached is worth? The emolument of 
one of these comfortable chairs is from twelve 
hundred to fifteen hundred pounds a year, with a 
hundsome and spacious residence. In the Cam- 
bridge book a definition is given of that unique 
organization a university, as the term is under- 
stood in England; but the stranger who may 
visit or feel curious about Oxford alone is lett in 
ignorance as to the constitution and powers of a 
body the functions of which many an Oxford 
graduate imperfectly apprehends. Lastly, why 
are the famous Clarendon Press at Oxford, and 
the corresponding establishment at Cambridge, 
totally ignored as if they were mere independent 
printing offices, where academical authors might 
have their books printed ‘‘on the usual terms,” 
whereas they are as distinctly university institu- 
tions as are the Bodleian Library and the Fitzwil- 
liam Museum, and in their way as important as 
either of these, and certainly more widely known 
than one of them ? 

These are the most conspicuous omissions from 
a book that is in the main full, judicious, and ac- 
curate, and they are in some degree made up to 
the fortunate reader who shall come upon the 
comical anachronism contained in the state- 
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T pedia for Housekeepers. $2.50 
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HAVE READY: 


The Rise of Intellectual Li- 


berty from Thales to Copernicus. A History. 
By Frederic May Holland. 8vo, 35.50. 


Representative Geiman Po- 
ems. The original texts, with close English 
versions by various translators. Edited by 
Karl Knortz. S8vo, $5.50. 


ment (under ‘* New Inn Hall”) that Keble College 
sent its plate to the melting-pot for the benefit of 
King Charles I. Keble College was founded in 
1868, and Exeter is probably the society whose 
loyalty the writer intended to refer to. 
Wensley, and Other Stories. By Edmund Quincy 
Edited by his son, Edmund Quincy, Boston 
J. R. Osgood & Co, 1885 
Mr. QvuINCyY’s name is well known to most read 
ers of the Nation, and has been immortalized for 
them by some beautiful lines of Mr. Lowell's, 
which originally appeared in its columns, and are 
reproduced in this collection of his stories. His 
life was devoted to the anti-slavery cause ; for, 
though his original bent was rather to li 
terature, he found, as so many Americans do, 
that in our practical life a purely literary career 
falls short of satisfying that longing to take an 
active part in the great struggle of humanity 
which is part of the inheritance of every educated 
American. No one can read such a novel as 
‘Wensley,’ however, without perceiving that bad 
he devoted himself to fiction, Mr. Quincy would 
have easily obtained a high rank as a novelist 
The style is not that of our day, and the humor 
has an antique but perfectly genuine flavor, 
which will recall to those who knew him some 
thing of the nameless charm and attractiveness 
of Mr. Quincy’s conversation—a humor not 
as shy or subtle as Hawthorne's, but co 
lored by the same conciliatory modesty 
characterizes what used to be known as the man 
ners of the old school. ‘Wensley’ is a novel of 
the old school. The scene is laid in post-Revolu 
tionary New England. The hero is a * rusti- 
cated” Harvard student, the heroine the daugh 
ter of a Massachusetts Tory, and one of the prin 
cipal figures a New England clergyman of the 
period when New England was still a theocracy, 
and Sunday began at sundown on Saturday. The 
figures of Mr. Bulkley and his old negro servant 
are well drawn; and if the villain is a little con 
ventional, his connection with the plot is well 
worked out, and the termination is thorouchls 
satisfactory. The effect in heightening the inte 
rest of a story of which all the old 
novelists so sedulously cultivated, and which so 


which 


** suspense,” 


many of those of our day seem to know nothing 
about, was evidently appreciated by Mr. Quine 
‘Wensley’ is certainly not in the taste of our day ; 
yet no one who is at all familiar with New I: 
land could read it without a great deal of plea 
sure—a pleasure partly derived frem the interest 
of the story, and partly from the insight it gives 
us into bygone times and feelings. 

**Who Paid for the Prima Donna ! is a short 
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The Works of Virgil 

¢ OTRAS Of OF Sed, 

Translated into English Prose, with an Essay on 
the English translators of Virgil. by J 
Conington. Edited by Joan Addington Sy 


monds. Price $2.00. 


*.* This prose translation of the works of Vir 
gil was the lest of Prof. Conington’s classical la 
bors. It was made several vears after the publ 
cation of his metrical version of the ‘ Encid.’ 

This volume has won the highest 
tion from schol 


lars, and is accounted 
English prose version of the works of t 





poet. 
Sold by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on re- 
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Guide to the Civil Service of “rr 


the United States. Edited by John M. C m- 
stock, Chairman of the Board of Examiners 
of Customs, New York. 12mo, #2. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


BOSTUN., 


story of the days of the “Old Park” Theatre 


(Mr. Quincy was an inveterate theatre-goer 





when Malibran was in her prime—so much in het 
prime as to lead a couple of ingenious rascals t 
make her the medium, and victim, of an ela 
rate swindle, by which the singer, the daught 
of one of them, was transferred in marria t 
the other, the prmce paid for his w being a 
go of linen out of which he swindled a third pe: 
son. The subsequent histors he advent 
the father (Garcia), as given by Mr. Quincey, is 
verv amusing, and t! tule « t ut 
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New Law Books. 


Telegraph Communication. 


A Treatise on Communication by Telegraph. 





By Morris Gray, of the Boston Bar. Crown 
Svo, sheep, $3 net. 

Bliss ‘. =) 940 

s42ss On Sovereignty. 
By Philemon Bliss, LL.D. Part I. Limita- 


tions upon Sovereignty in respect to Public 
Part Il. Sovereignty in 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $2. 


and Private Law. 
the Federal State. 


Drake on Attachment. 


Sixth Edition. Revised, Corrected, and En- 
larged. 8vo, sheep, $6. 

This final edition has been subjected to a very 
thorough revision. Several passages have been 
rewritten; new topics bave been introduced and 
treated, and more than 500 new cases have been 
gathered. 

. , 

Seton's Decrees. 
From the Fourth English Edition. 
Franklin Fiske Heard. 8vo, $6 net. 

The Forms are adapted to either the old or new 

method of Procedure. 


Transfer of Stock tn Private 
Corporations. 


By Abbott Lawrence Lowell and Francis C, 
Lowell. 8vo, law sheep, $3 net. 
CONTENTS: 

1. Of the Nature and Ownership of Stock. 2. 
Of the Passing of Title. 5. Of Transfer in Equi 
ty. 4. Of Transfer on the Books. 5. Of the 
Effect of Certificates. 6. Of the Liability of the 
Corporation. 7. The Lien of the Corporation. 
8. Individual Liability as affected by Transfer. 
9. Remedies and the Measures of Damages, 

The work also contains a full Index and the 
following Appendices: A. Of the Individual 
Liability of Infants. B. Of the Possession of 
Stock. C. Mass, St. 1884, chap. 229 (the Statute 
passed by the last Massachusetts Legislature re- 
lating to the transfer of stock). 


By 


‘‘Tt is a pleasure to come upon a piece of work 
so well thought out, and executed inso clean and 
neat a fashionas ‘'the Transfer of Stock in Pri- 
vate Corporations,’ by Abbott Lawrence Lowell 
and Francis C. Lowell. The compact and intelli- 
gent exposition which it presents of the nature of 
stock, the passing of title. the effect of transfer on 
the books, and the effect of certificates, will help 
to clarify professional ideas upon these topics.” 
—The Nation, December 18, 1884, 


** This is a recent law book which will prove of 
great value tothe legal practitioner, and it will 
repay any one who has business dealings in the 
stocks of Corporations for the time spent in its 
perusal. The method of the book is less weari- 
some than that of most of the modern text-books 
of the law, which are generally merely a digest 
of ill-arranged cases. The authors have evident- 
ly given careful thought to their subject, and 
have discarded the artificial reasoning of feudal 
times, when personal property consisted of afew 
kinds of movable chattels, and have applied the 
rules of sound sense. Nowadays, when 
‘of making of bouks there is no end,’ it is comfort- 
ing to peruse a volume which is practical, sen- 
sible, and one which deals with matters which 


PUBLICATIONS 
READY. 


WHO WROTE THEM? 
A Man of Destiny. 


Letters to a President. By Siva. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.00; paper covers, 50 cents. 

Since the days of the famous ‘ Letters of Ju- 
nius,’ few writings have commanded so much 
attention as these Letters of Siva to a President- 
elect. They have been frequently and deservedly 
compared with the ‘ Letters of Junius,’ while in 
the judgment of some of the ablest critics they 
are regarded as being far in advance of those re- 
markable epistles. ‘The fact that they have been 
published anonytmously adds ually to their 
value. They challenge attention on their own 
merits, and not on the reputation of their au- 
thor. Much curiosity has been manifested con- 
cerning their authorship, and the common ques- 
tion of to-day is, ‘Who is Siva?” The most 
thoughtful readers are at aloss for an answer. 
These letters have been ascribed in turn to the 
Hon. J. G. Blaine, Hon. W. M. Evarts, Hon. Ros- 
coe Conkling, Col. R. G. Ingersoll, Judge Tour- 

ée, Hon. E. B. Washburne, Charles A. Dana, 
fon. Emery A. Storrs, ‘‘Gail Hamilton,” D. R. 
Locke, General Grant, Gen. B. M. Prentiss, Mar- 
garet Sullivan, James Redpath, and other dis- 
tinguished persons. This fact alone is evidence 
of their remarkable character. 


NEW 








‘Germinal.’ 


By Emile Zola, author of ‘ Nana,’ ‘ L’Assomoir,’ 
etc. Printed from advance sheets, by ar- 
rangement with the author. Illustrated 
Frontispiece by True Williams. 12mo, cloth, 
black and gold, $1.00 ; paper cover, 50 cents. 

‘Germinal,’ the latest work of the distinguished 
Zola, is without doubt the most masterly effort 
of his genius. Its descriptions of character are 
startlingly life-like and vivid. It deals with the 
dreadful condition of the miners in the coal mines 
of France. The struggle for a miserable exist- 
ence on the part of the Maheu family is wrought 
out in horrible detail. The heroof the story, 

Etienne, captivates the reader’s attention from 

the outset; his speeches in tne moonlit torest near 

Montson are thrilling in the extreme, while the 

whole story of the revolt of the workmen is a 

study especially appropriate to these unsettled 

times. 


Shadowed to Europe - 

A Chicago Detective on Two Continents. Mooney 
& Boland’s Detective Stories. 16 full-page 
illustrations by True Williams, 12mo, cloth, 
$1.00; paper cover, 50 cents. 

This record of the chase from Chicago to Spain 
after one of the most accomp'ished swindlers of 
modern times, is full of exciting interest from 
first to last. ‘The story, being tounded on fact, 
is much more wondertul than any creation of the 
imagination. The descriptions of character are 
as graphic as they are true. The theory of Mr. 
Mooney, that a swindler invariably leaves sowe 
trace of his misdoings, and is sure sooner or later 
to be run down, is carried out in the remarkable 
plots and counterplots of this story. ‘Shadowed 
to Europe’ shows, more than any detective story 
ever written, how the ceaseless vigilance of a 
cool and level-headed detective is more than a 
match for the most cunning swindler. This work 
is founded on the records of the Mooney & Bo- 
land Detective Agency, whose effective opera- 
tions are known all over the country. 





NINTH EDITION NOW READY. 


Poems of Passion. 

By Ella Wheeler. The most salable Book of 
Poems issued this century. Square 16mo, 
cloth, price $1.00. 





are of great importance to-day, and not merely 
possessing an antiquarian or historical interest.” 
—Pariladelphia North American, Nov, 21, 1884. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 
Publishers, 
254 Washington Street, Boston. | 
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‘“‘Miss Wheeler evidently has ‘the courage of her 
opinions.’ Her verse is always thoughtful, often ani- 
mated witha true poetic instinct, and made beautiful by 
felicitous fancy. It is always melodious.”’—(Chicago 
Times. 
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Recently Published : 
Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, 


Dean of Westminster. His Life, Work, and 
Teachings. With fine etched portrait. By 
Grace A. Oliver, author of * Maria Edge- 
worth.’ 1 vol., 12mo, pp. 408, $1.50. 

The first attempt to give to the world a narra- 
tive of the life-work of the celebrated Dean Stan- 
ley. The growing popularity of the author as 
one of the best of our modern biographical writers, 
the splendor and greatness of the subject treated, 
will insure for the book an immediate and _hear- 
ty welcome in the reading world. The careful 
critic of the Boston Daily Advertiser, reviewing 
it from advance sheets, says: ** Mrs. Oliver has 
made a biography of great interest, and one that 
appealsto all that is good and aspiring in every 
human soul.” 


An Actors Tour; 

Or, Seventy Thousand Miles with Shakespeare. 
By Daniel E. Bandmann. Edited by Bar- 
nard Gisby. With Portrait after the cele- 
brated painting by the late W. M. Huut. 1 
vol., 12mo, cloth, pp. 505, $2, 


“ As a book of travel it has unique interest, being the 
first account ever published from the pen of an actor 
who writes from personal knowledge of the Hindu and 
Chinese stage, and of a hitherto untreated vast theatri- 
cal world. It is the record of a tour more extended than 
any other actor has made, replete with amusing anec- 
dotes, stories of distinguished persons, graphic descrip- 
tions of places, and full details of an actor's life —its suc- 
cesses and rewards—making it a volume of rare attract- 
iveness. . His career in America was atriumphant 
one. Accordingly, in February, he appeared at the Ly- 
ceum Theatre (London), in ‘ Narcisse.’ his success being 
so great thatt e late Lord Lytton said he was the only 
actor since the days of Macready he had seen who in- 
spired him to work again for the stage. Lyttonre rote 
for Bandmann his drama of ‘The Rightful Heir.’”’— 
Men of the Time, London, 1884. 


Heidt: 

Her Years of Wandering and Learning. How 
She Used what She Learned. A story for 
children and those who love children. From 
the German of Johanna Spyri, by Mrs. Fran- 
cis Brooks. 2 vols. in one. 12mo, cloth, pp. 
668, elegant, $1.50. 

This work was the most successful book for the 
young issued during the season, The whole edi- 
tion was exhausted before Christmas. To meet 
the daily increasing demand the publishers now 
offer a popular edition at a popular price, name- 
ly, $1.50, instead of $2. 

The Atlantic Monthly pronounces ‘ Heidi’ “ a delight- 
ful book, . . Charmingly told. The book is, as it 
should be, printed in clear type, well leaded, and is 
bound in excellent taste. Altogether it is one which we 
suspect will be looked back upon a generation hence b, 
yeople who now read it in their chiluhood, and they will 

unt for the old copy to read in it to their children.” 

A leading Sunday-school eget furtner says: ‘** No bet- 
ter book for a Sunday-school library has been published 
foralongtime. Scholars of all ages will read it with de- 
light. Teachers and parents will share the children’s 
enjoyment.” 


AN ATTRACTIVE EASTER SOUVENIR. 


Easter Gleams. 

By E. W. Shurtleff. A new ribbon book on 
parchment paper. 24 pages. Price, 
cents. 

The Widow Wyse: 
A Novel. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $1. 
The most strikingly original and brilliantly at- 
tractive society novel since the ‘Confessions of a 
FrivolousGirl.’ Third edition now selling. 


The F[tstory of the Indepen- 
dents. 


1 vol., square 8vo, pp. 65. 
cents. 
It will be found to contain a large amount of 
information concerning the birth and growth of 
the Independent movement in Massachusetts, the 
cause of its establishment, and its possible influ- 
ence in thefuture. A work of the greatest per- 
sonal interest to every politician, and of the 
greatest general interest to every thinking man. 
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Pamphlet. Price, 25 





The above mailed, postage paid, to any address 
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